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GEORGE ELIOT IN THE 1860'S 


S WITH sO many major writers, George Eliot’s is a flawed art, 

the flaws springing from the very qualities which most powerfully 

compel her imagination. In his pioneering revaluation of her work 
in Early Victorian Novelists (1934), Lord David Cecil found a “con- 
genital disproportion” between her intellect and her imagination: “The 
intellect was the engine which started the machinery of the imagination 
working. But the engine was too powerful for the machine: it kept it at a 
strain at which it could not run smoothly and easily. So that it never 
produced a satisfactory work of art.”! Dr. Leavis, continuing the proc- 
ess of restoring her reputation in the 1940's (“she is not admired so 
much as Charlotte Bronté; she is not even admired so much as Trol- 
lope,” Cecil had written in his essay [p. 240]), discovered that her 
most serious artistic weaknesses derived not from the power of her in- 
tellect but from a persistent strain of emotional immaturity, particularly 
noticeable in the treatment of her heroines (he cites in support of his 
view her embarrassing idealization in The Mill on the Floss and Mid- 
dlemarch of Maggie Tulliver’s and Dorothea Brooke’s spiritual and 


1 David Cecil, Early Victorian Novelists (London, 1948), pp. 247-248. 
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emotional ardours).? These critical judgments are in fact comple- 
mentary and together they bring us in sight of the truth about this 
writer. She was a woman of ponderous and impressive intellectual gifts 
who also possessed a highly nervous, at times even unstable, emotional 
temperament. Although without these qualities she would probably 
not have become an artist at all, each in its own way helps to weaken 
even her finest writing. 

Nowadays there is little disagreement about where this finest 
writing is to be found. Most of us enjoy the freshness of her autobio- 
graphical material in Adam Bede and The Mill on the Floss, regret 
the lapse of her promising gifts in Romola and Felix Holt, admire the 
breadth and mature insight of her masterpiece, Middlemarch. And in 
her last novel, Daniel Deronda, we put up with the reappearance in a 
pronounced form of her most offensive tendencies — the fervid emo- 
tionalism of the Zionist theme combined with its pedagogical earnest- 
ness is indeed “the last word of a philosophy striving to teach by 
example”’ — for the sake of her splendid handling of the story about 
Gwendolen Harleth and Gwendolen’s coolly calculating husband, Hen- 
leigh Grandcourt. What we do not seem to give so much thought to 
are the reasons why, after such an auspicious beginning, her weak- 
nesses should take hold of her work in the 1860's to the extent that 
they do — in the period, that is, from the composition of Romola (1863) 
to the inception of Middlemarch (published in 1871-72 but begun in 
the summer of 1869). 

The sense of place which helps her to fill Adam Bede (1859) with 
“the breath of cows and the scent of hay,” the gift for creating charac- 
ter and dramatizing relationships to which she first does real justice in 
The Mill on the Floss (1860), her command in Silas Marner (1861) of 
a simple Wordsworthian movement of feeling, the general tellingness 
of her detail and a degree of fluency in most of her story-telling — these 
qualities recede in her next three works and sometimes disappear 
altogether. Romola, a historical novel set in Florence at the time of 
Savonarola, is tired in expression and dramatically inert. The Spanish 
Gypsy (1868), a long-winded narrative in pedestrian blank verse about 
the destiny of the gypsy race during the Moorish struggles in Spain, 
now seems virtually unreadable. Felix Holt, the Radical (1866), which 
deals with political upheaval in England just before the first Reform 
Act, is saved from mediocrity only by the figure of Mrs. Transome 


2 F, R. Leavis, The Great Tradition (London, 1948), Pp. 39-43, 73-79- 
3 See Henry James, Partial Portraits (London, 1888), p. 51. 
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standing out authoritatively from the stiffly articulated characters by 
which she is surrounded, the stiffest of these being the “Radical” him- 
self who must be one of the least engaging heroes in English fiction. 
At a time when the author is asserting — as she does in the summer of 
1866 — that “aesthetic teaching is the highest of all teaching because it 
deals with life in its highest complexity” and that “if it ceases to be 
purely aesthetic — if it lapses anywhere from the picture to the diagram 
— it becomes the most offensive of all teaching,” we find her own work 
continually retreating from these principles. In fact, her insistence at 
the same time that she has always sought “to make certain ideas thor- 
oughly incarnate as if they had revealed themselves to me first in the 
flesh and not in the spirit” may hint at a certain self-consciousness 
about her theory and practice being now somehow at odds. 

In her first books she reassures us about her gift for novel-writing 
by her firm grasp of actuality and the genuineness of her pleasure in 
the surprising oddities of human behaviour. Her Midland characters 
especially invigorate her writing with the sense of felt life. If they are 
sometimes used to illustrate her views — about heredity, let us say — 
“the picture” rarely lapses into “the diagram.” Mrs. Glegg in The Mill 
on the Floss may be an agent of destiny for Tom and Maggie — she 
has her part to play in transmitting the characteristics which make 
them what they are — but she is also a plump woman of fifty wearing 
a curled front of false hair and a sable tippet. Her conversation is 
admonitory, peevish, opinionated, and richly idiomatic. “If the ways 
o’ the family are altered, it shan’t be my fault,” says she, holding up 
her gold watch-and-chain to reprove departures from Dodson punc- 
tuality (Bk. I, ch. vii). Yet when we turn to the Florentines of Romola 
we discover cardboard figures whose Wardour Street dialogue, with 
its peppering of Italian phrases and Anglicised versions of Italian 
idioms, has nothing approaching this vitality. “Pestilenza!” mutters 
Piero di Cosimo when the decorations at the midsummer festival 
of 1492 offend his aesthetic sense; “Hark! the trumpets of the 
Signoria,” says somebody else in the group (ch. viii). The stiffness and 
artificiality are still there in Felix Holt, where the author returns to 
the Midlands of her youth. “I thank Heaven I am not a mouse that 
takes note of wax or tallow,” says the hero when he learns that Esther 
Lyons uses wax candles because she dislikes the smell of tallow (ch. v). 
He is intended to be blunt —he tells Esther her ideas are “shallow 


* Letter to Frederic Harrison, 15 Aug. 1866, The George Eliot Letters, ed. Gordon S. 
Haight (New Haven, 1954-56), IV, 301-303. 
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stuff’ the second time he meets her — but he is not intended to be a 
prig and a bore as well. 

Again, the imaginative vitality in The Mill on the Floss enables 
its author to succeed not only with the Midland people and with Mag- 
gie — who is among her best portrayals — but even with Tom. He may 
be “one of Nature’s most unmodifiable characters” but in his egotism 
as a child, his stubborn pride as a young man, and his selfish tyranny 
as Maggie’s brother, she still manages to con’cy some feeling for the 
fits and starts of incalculable personal idiosyncrasy. It is just this 
quality that we miss in Tito Melema, who stands to Romola in a rela- 
tionship of moral contrast comparable to that in which Tom stands to 
Maggie. Like most of the characters in the work of this period, Tito 
moves mechanically from one to another of the various moral positions 
which his author has prepared for him and the total effect of his story 
is in keeping with the author's remarks about Romola’s sense of despair. 
“With the sinking of high human trust, the dignity of life sinks too... 
and all the finer impulses of the soul are dulled” (Bk. III, ch. Ixv). 
Creative sensibility appears to be dulled as well. Its replacement by 
didactic earnestness and painstaking research combined with emotional 
exhortation encourages the author's worst faults—her tendency to 
sermonize, her fits of self-righteousness, her wooden contrivances. Few 
devices could be less convincing as instruments of the dramatic imagi- 
nation than Romola’s providential arrival by boat at the plague- 
stricken village with its ready-made opportunity for salvation through 
“beautiful, loving deeds,” or Piero di Cosimo’s triptych and his portrait 
of Tito which (to play on the author's own words) are, after all, 
again only “pictures” used as “diagrams.” 

We know that George Eliot was often ill and depressed in the 
1860's. References in her letters and journals to her own and George | 
Lewes’ ill-health are wretchedly frequent. She speaks of a “palsy” 
afflicting her creative imagination and on 17 July 1864 notes “the horri- 
ble scepticism about all things paralyzing my mind.”> Romola, too, 
was a painful landmark in her life. “I began it a young woman —I 
finished it an old woman,” she told Cross,® and her mood on its com- 
pletion may be reflected in Romola’s sombre closing speech to Lillo. 
The composition of The Spanish Gypsy was an equally dismal task for 
her. “II] and very miserable. George has taken my drama away from 


5 J. W. Cross, George Eliot’s Life as Related in Her Letters and Journals (London, 
1885), II, ch. xii. 


6 See the comment following George Eliot’s journal entry for 6 May 1863, ch. xii. 
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me,” she records after several months of hard writing.’ She was to 
transform it from a drama to a narrative before she at last felt able to 
publish it—four years later—in April 1868. Between Romola and 
The Spanish Gypsy she produced Felix Holt and notes in July 1865, 
“I am going doggedly to work at my novel, seeing what determina- 
tion will do in the face of despair.”* How burdensome her gloom was 
to her can be measured perhaps by the relief and frequency with which 
in the 1870's she celebrates the lifting of this “personal melancholy.”® 

The state of her mind and work in the 1860's might be accounted 
for, then, by ill-health and the emotional depressions of middle age, 
the latter possibly deepened by the scepticism which is usually asso- 
ciated with this decade’s movement of ideas. But here we have to re- 
member that she had long been familiar with rationalist thinking and 
that her response to The Origin of Species and its various intellectual 
and religious repercussions in the 1860's remains very much what we 
should expect — alert but unsurprised. After all, more than twenty 
years had passed since she had settled her own religious beliefs: all 
the evidence shows that even before she left Griff for Coventry and 
came into contact with the “advanced” Hennells and Brays she had 
already begun to follow out her path to the “devout scepticism” and 
humanist doctrines which were to colour everything she subsequently 
thought and wrote. 

Yet these long-established views are intimately connected with 
her ebbing creative vitality in the 1860's. It is not that the views them- 
selves undergo any significant change, but that her emotional and 
imaginative apprehension of them materially deepens. The peculiar 
emphasis which she places in her novels on the most important of 
them, the themes which she chooses to explore in her non-fictional writ- 
ing (in particular her “Notes on The Spanish Gypsy, and Tragedy in 
General,” discussed below), and the fact that the only experience 
which she is at this time able to realise with genuine imaginative suc- 
cess is that of personal despair (Mrs. Transome in Felix Holt is ageing, 
disillusioned, weighed down by guilt, and conscious of being caged 
in by conditions which she herself has helped to create) — all suggest 
that she was now facing for the first time the more sombre implications 
of her own doctrines. The effect on a temperament naturally prone to 


7 Journal entry for 21 Feb. 1865, Cross, ch. xii. 
8 Journal entry for 23 July 1865, Cross, ch. xii. 


9 See, for example, her letters to Mme. Bodichon, 16 July 1874, and to Sara Hennell, 22 
Nov. 1876, Letters, VI, 69-70, 310, 311. 
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melancholy, but deeply anxious — as she always takes pains to point 
out — never to arouse despondency in others, was profound. It appears 
that a period of painful readjustment and recuperation was needed be- 
fore her imagination could recover its inventive vigour and function 
freely again. 


I 


One has to take into account in the first place how deep-seated 
her melancholy had always been. Her letters as a girl show this as 
much as the prevailing atmosphere of her stories, and for many of her 
contemporaries this melancholy was one of the distinguishing marks of 
her genius.'® This is not at all to deny her gift for humorous observa- 
tion. Besides her obvious set-pieces, such as Mrs. Poyser “having her 
say out” in Adam Bede, there is constant evidence of her glancing deft- 
ness in comic characterisation (Mr. Brooke in Middlemarch giving up 
science “because it leads to everything” is an instance [Bk. II, ch. ii] ). 
But it can hardly be said that her muse is anywhere “gay and warty.” 
Even in her earlier stories, where the freshness of her feeling for place 
and character is generally unimpaired, her sense of pain is always more 
vividly conveyed than her sense of joy. For example, in The Mill on 
the Floss we notice that although she frequently refers to the happiness 
of childhood it is always its conflicts of feeling and its distress which 
absorb her rather than its moments of unthinking delight. “My love of 
the childhood scenes,” she says “made me linger over them so that I 
could not develop as fully as I wished the concluding Book in which 
the tragedy occurs, and which I had looked forward to with much at- 
tention and premeditation from the beginning.”"™ In effect these scenes 
are always overcast by the sense of pain, present and to come. “I see, 
but do not feel, how beautiful they are” seems to lie behind such state- 
ments as “there is no sense of ease like the ease we felt in those scenes 
where we were born, where objects became dear to us before we had 
known the labour of choice,” or “delight in the sunshine on the deep- 
bladed grass to-day might be no more than the faint perception of 
wearied souls, if it were not for the sunshine and the grass in the far- 


10 See, for example, James Thomson, letter to George Eliot, 18 June 1874, Letters, VI, 
60-61; and “The Idealism of George Eliot and Mr. Tennyson,” Spectator, XLIV (2 & 9 
Dec. 1871), 1458-60, 1494-95. 


11 Letter to M. D’Albert, 22 Jan. 1861, Letters, III, 373-374. 
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off years which still live in us, and transform our perception into love.” 
(Bk. I, ch. v). These passages follow an attempt to evoke one of Tom’s 
and Maggie’s “happy mornings,” the “ease” and “love” being so per- 
functorily treated here that her remark afterwards about “the faint 
perception of wearied souls” comes on the reader like an apology or an 
excuse. Yet she devotes entire chapters to detailed analysis of the 
clashes of temperament which drive apart these closely tied but deeply 
incompatible children. She had already pondered in Adam Bede the 
likenesses and differences which simultaneously unite and divide the 
members of a single family, seeing Nature then as a “great tragic 
dramatist” who “knits us together by bone and muscle, and divides us 
by the subtler web of our brains; blends yearning and repulsion; and 
ties us by the heart-strings to the beings that jar us at every moment” 
(Bk. I, ch. iv). Now she develops the theme, presenting Tom and 
Maggie not as happy children but as victims of the “tragic dramatist” 
who at once binds and divides them by mingled “yearning and re- 
pulsion.” 

Setting aside some falsities of tone — she falls into mawkishness 
more often than one likes to remember — her portrayal is usually vig- 
orous and convincing. Her pessimism at this stage seriously restricts 
her imagination only when she tries to draw people who are heedlessly 
unaware that life is painful and demands constant self-discipline. Thus 
she struggles in Adam Bede to be just to Hetty’s “spring-tide beauty” 
but is clearly less at ease with her as a simple “kitten-like maiden” 
with dimples and roguish looks than as “a woman spinning in young 
ignorance a light web of folly and vain hopes which may one day close 
round her and press upon her, a rancorous and poisonous garment, 
changing all at once her trivial butterfly sensations into a life of deep 
human anguish” (Bk. III, ch. xxii). Her unbroken awareness of “hu- 
man anguish” makes it hard for her to render “butterfly sensations” 
sympathetically and an air of patronage spoils her earlier portraits of 
young girls who are simply pretty and appealing — Lucy in The Mill 
on the Floss, for example, or Tessa in Romola. “We must accommodate 
ourselves,” she says rather sourly in Adam Bede, “to the discovery that 
some of these cunningly fashioned instruments called human souls have 
only a very limited range of music.” She prefers those who feel “tremu- 
lous rapture or quivering agony.”!? 

George Eliot’s imagination, then, is from the first most at home 


12 Bk. I, ch. ix. The weakness is less marked after the 1860's. In Middlemarch Doro- 
thea’s superior attitude to her kittenish sister Celia is mostly seen from an ironic dis- 
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in a region where the sense of tragic entanglement is acute and her 
“meliorism” — her philosophy of moral betterment — faces its stiffest 
challenge.'* By the mid-1860’s she was sufficiently familiar with her 
own methods to recognise that the tragic mode was the one which 
came most naturally to her. “It is my way (rather too much so per- 
haps) to urge the human sanctities through tragedy,” she wrote during 
the summer of 1866, when she was brooding over her unfinished tragic 
drama, The Spanish Gypsy.'* It was sometime during this period that 
she put together her “Notes on The Spanish Gypsy and Tragedy in 
General,” a short essay which provides a valuable guide to her thoughts 
and feelings during these years.!® 

She explains in this document that the original inspiration for 
her poem came from an Annunciation seen in the Scuola di San Rocco 
at Venice. This was probably in June 1860,!° and it seems appropriate 
that she should open this decade by finding even in so familiar a 
theme — she “had seen numerous pictures of this subject before” — 
still further evidence of the intransigence of the individual human lot. 
Here was a young, hopeful girl who had suddenly to learn that she 
must “fulfil a great destiny, entailing a terribly different experience 
from that of ordinary womanhood,” and who had no choice at all in the 
matter because everything in life “is the result of foregoing hereditary 
conditions.” Presented with “a great dramatic motive of the same 
class as those used by the Greek dramatists,” George Eliot hunted for 
“a suitable set of historical and local conditions” with which “to give 
the motive a clothing.” 

She chose her subject, then, because it was representative of 
“the part played in the general lot by hereditary conditions in the 
largest sense, and of the fact that what we call duty is entirely made 
up of such conditions; for even in cases of just antagonism to the 


tance, Celia herself is delightful and Rosamund Vincy, a supreme example of “trivial 

sensations” stiffened by colossal egotism, is a masterly characterization. That “trivial 

sensations” are not necessarily incompatible with the growth of subtle moral sensi- 

bility George Eliot finally demonstrates in Daniel Deronda with Gwendolen Harleth. 
13 “J don’t know that I ever heard anybody use the word ‘meliorist’ except myself” 

(George Eliot to James Sully, 19 Jan. 1877, Letters, VI, 333; see also note, 333-334). 
14 Letter to Frederic Harrison, 15 Aug. 1866, Letters, IV, 301. 


15 This paper is printed in Cross’s Life, ch. xv, after the Journal entry for 29 Apr. 1868 
recording the completion of The Spanish Gypsy. The MS was undated but George 
Eliot’s Journal reference on 15 June 1865 to her re-reading of Aristotle’s Poetics 
and some verbal echoes of Aristotle in her definition of tragedy — e.g., “a good tragic 
subject must represent a possible, sufficiently probable, not a common action” — sug- 
gest that it may have been composed fairly soon after that date. i 

16 See George Eliot’s journal entries for June 1860, Cross, ch. x, for this and subse- 
quent quotations in this section. 
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narrow view of hereditary claims, the whole background of the par- 
ticular struggle is made up of our inherited nature.” The true nature 
of the tragic situation consists in “the terrible difficulty” of 


adjustment of our individual needs to the dire necessities of our lot, partly as to 
our natural constitution, partly as sharers of life with our fellow-beings— 
... the dire strife 

Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will 

Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny. 
Looking at individual lots, I seem to see in each the same story, wrought out with 
more or less of tragedy, and I determined the elements of my drama under the 
influence of these ideas. 
The tragic subject, then, “must represent irreparable collision between 
the individual and the general . . . It is the individual with whom we 
sympathise and the general of which we recognise the irresistible 
power.” This is true of Greek tragedy, where the collision takes place 
between “hereditary entailed Nemesis, and the peculiar individual lot, 
awaking our sympathy, of the particular man or woman whom the 
Nemesis is shown to grasp with terriffic force.” She discovers nothing 
“artificial” or “erroneous” in this mode of writing for it reflects the 
permanent truths of ordinary human experience. The Greeks “had the 
same essential elements of life presented to them as we have, and 
their art symbolized these in grand schematic terms.” The Prometheus 
story is characteristic because it “represents the ineffectual struggle to 
redeem the small and miserable race of man against the stronger ad- 
verse ordinances that govern the frame of things with a triumphant 
power.” 

Because her interpretation of life is now penetrated by this 
preternaturally acute sense of heredity as one of the strongest of our 
“adverse ordinances” she experiences little difficulty in relating to the 
Greek conception of tragedy the “modern” or Shakespearian kind. 
Othello is “a great tragic subject” because “this story of a jealous hus- 
band is elevated into a most pathetic tragedy by the hereditary condi- 
tions of Othello’s lot, which give him a subjective ground for distrust.” 
She notes as relevant to her discussion here, “Faust, Rigoletto (Le Roi 
Amuse), Brutus.” 

At this point she is compelled to face the moral implications of 
her argument and in her final paragraphs we find her doing her utmost 
to see that her humanist beliefs remain firmly in control. She recognises 
that tragedy “has not to expound why the individual must give way to 
the general: it has to show that it is compelled to give way, the tragedy 
consisting in the struggle involved, and often in the entirely calamitous 
issue in spite of a grand submission.” The only “moral ‘solution’,” in 
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fact, is the inward impulse stimulated by “an imagination actively in- 
terested in the lot of mankind generally.” This impulse is towards feel- 
ings of “love, pity, constituting sympathy, and generous joy” for the 
lot of our fellow-creatures, feelings which in effect “become piety — 
i.e. loving willing submission, and heroic Promethean effort towards 
high possibilities, which may result from our individual life.” So “the 
will of God is the same thing as the will of other men,” compelling us 
to avoid “what they have seen as harmful to social existence.” Any 
other notion of the divine will “comes from the supposition of arbi- 
trary revelation” —a supposition which she had, of course, long ago 
rejected. Finally, returning to the particularities of her own work, she 
explains that “the two convictions or sentiments” which, in The Spanish 
Gypsy, are the “very warp on which the whole action is woven,” are 
“(1) The importance of individual deeds; (2) The all sufficiency of 
the soul’s passions in determining sympathetic action.” 


Most of what she says in this unexceptionable statement seems 
at first sight to be entirely in keeping with her fictional themes. What 
she calls the “warp” of their action is certainly as she describes it here. 
Her belief in the “soul’s passions” as determining sympathetic action 
makes her insist from the first on the function of art as the enlargement 
of human sympathy. If it fails in this “it does nothing morally,” she 
wrote in July 1859, adding, in terms which have much in common with 
a familiar branch of romantic aesthetic, “The only effect I ardently 
long to produce by my writings is that those who read them should be 
better able to imagine and to feel the pains of those who differ from 
themselves in everything but the broad fact of being struggling, erring 
human creatures.”!7 She labours accordiagly to extend her readers’ 
capacity for “sympathetic action” by drawing them with her into her 
characters’ interior life, where moral decision is accompanied by suf- 
fering and personal happiness is unimportant beside the conscious- 
ness of right action. 

“The importance of individual deeds” is another constant theme. 
“Our deeds carry their terrible consequences . . . consequences that are 
hardly ever confined to ourselves,” she makes the rector tell Arthur 
Donnithorne in Adam Bede (Bk. I, ch. xvi), and when Arthur never- 


17 Letter to Charles Bray, 5 July 1859, Letters, III, 110-111. 
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theless succumbs to temptation, she speaks in her own person of the 
“terrible coercion in our deeds which may first turn the honest man 
into a deceiver and then reconcile him to the change” (Bk. IV, ch. 
xxix). “So it will go on worsening and worsening,” thinks her hero, 
Adam Bede, as he broods over his father’s decline, “there’s no slipping 
uphill and no standing still once you’ve begun to slip down” (Bk. I, 
ch. iv). That it is imperative to discipline the moral will with unre- 
mitting vigilance is a lesson which she repeats in The Mill on the 
Floss —the episode which describes Stephen and Maggie “drifting 
with the tide” (Bk. VI, ch. xiii) is one of the best-remembered of 
many similar parables in her novels. In Silas Marner Godfrey Cass 
suffers life-long punishment for his “deed” and at each stage of Tito’s 
downward career in Romola the author is at one’s elbow to underline 
the “dreadful vitality of deeds” which “live and act apart from our 
own will . . . children may be strangled, but deeds never” (Bk. I, ch. 
xvi). Mrs. Transome’s fate in Felix Holt, Bulstrode’s and Lydgate’s in 
Middlemarch, Gwendolen Harleth’s in Daniel Deronda, all these are 
seen as examples of the inexorable determinism of “deeds.” 

From Romola onwards, however, this determinism becomes even 
more forbidding. The consequences of “deeds” are extended until it is 
seen that an unending chain of reciprocal processes binds the individ- 
ual indissolubly to the society which he has helped to create. Romola 
shows how ordinary people caught up by the historical situation in 
Savonarola’s Florence may contribute to the conditions which destroy 
them, and in her next novel, Felix Holt, the author tells us that there 
is “no private life which has not been determined by a wider public 
life” (ch. iii). Her studied introductory commentary on the slow emer- 
gence of “Loamshire” society from its pre-Reform rural isolation and 
the principal events in her narrative are designed to show how “the 
private life” of her characters is affected by the “wider public life” of 
political reform.’* Later, in Middlemarch, she demonstrates in still 
closer detail how the weak places in individual character (what she 
calls in Lydgate his “spots of commonness”) are exploited by various 
pressures in the society to which he belongs. The headpiece for one 
chapter runs. 


ist. Gent. Our deeds are fetters that we forge ourselves. 
and. Gent. Ay, but ’tis the world that brings thie izon.1® 


18 The introduction closes with a meditation about the tragic effects of wrong-doing 
which link “one brief life to the far-stretching life that went before, and to the life 
that is to come after, such as has raised the pity and terror of men ever since they 
began to discern between will and destiny.” 


19 Bk. I, ch. iv. See too the epigraph for Bk. VII, ch. lxx. 
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So the mesh tightens and the “meliorist” loophole narrows. It 
narrows even more when the concept of “hereditary conditions” is 
added to the determinism of “deeds.” As we have seen, her view that 
tragic entanglement can be felt at its keenest in the most intimate 
family ties is hinted at early in Adam Bede. It emerges in The Mill on 
the Floss as a dominating principle in the relationship between Tom 
and Maggie and is further demonstrated in other relationships, espe- 
cially those existing between the children and their Dodson and Tulli- 
ver aunts and uncles. These people affect Tom’s and Maggie’s lives not 
only by their actions but simply by being what they are. Their various 
qualities — conventionalism, prejudice, tight-fistedness, stubbornness, 
staunchness, capacity for strong feeling — are handed on to the chil- 
dren in various proportions according to the laws of heredity. Tom 
comes in for a large share of the Dodson obstinacy, Maggie inherits the 
Tullivers’ fits of violent feeling and their streak of passive endurance. 
(In order to show how lineaments of the future are discerned in child- 
hood the author explains that behind such boyish unformed features as 
Tom’s, Nature “with her deep cunning” couches “some of her most 
rigid purposes, some of her most unmodified characters,” while in a 
“dark-eyed demonstrative rebellious girl” like Maggie she can con- 
ceal “a passive being” [Bk. I, ch. v].) 

So it is not only the consequences of “deeds” which now concern 
her, but the way in which “deeds” are themselves determined by 
“hereditary conditions which make up the whole background of the 
particular struggle.” Human beings are captives of their inherited 
temperament: “Tom, like everyone of us,” she writes, “was imprisoned 
within the limits of his own nature” (Bk. VII, ch. iii), and there are 
similar references to Maggie and to figures in Romola and Felix Holt. 
But in ordering these narratives she is nevertheless still at pains to indi- 
cate that the individual can command his destiny. No suggestion is 
intended, for example, that the “general” with which the “individual” 
collides may be a matter of the arbitrary intervention in human affairs 
of overpowering impersonal forces — or to use words which she herself 
employs elsewhere, of “what is not human.” Thus the drowning of 
Maggie and Tom in the Floss is quite without the tragic implications 
of, say, the drowning of Eustacia Vye and Wildeve in The Return of 
the Native. 

It is true that she often situates her characters at moments of 
moral crisis on or near the strongly flowing tides of seas or rivers. On 
these occasions feelings less manageable than any she would have 
wished to sharc with her readers may have found release in metaphors 
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suggesting that “we are lived by powers we do not understand.” But 
her conscious purpose is certainly to picture “Humanity’s afflicted 
will” engaged in a struggle which is hard but not necessarily doomed. 
So the Floss and its flood-tide, even if compulsive in origin as narra- 
tive devices, are deliberately placed at the service of the book’s more 
encouraging themes. They re-unite the brother and sister in an edifying 
manner and relieve the author of the need to unravel Maggie’s intrac- 
table moral dilemma (the book’s serious weakness is that it fails to do 
justice to this potentially strong tragic theme) and to provide a con- 
clusion emotionally in keeping with the stresses which have gone before. 
The ending is, in fact, comfortingly conventional, its tone barely dis- 
tinguishable from hundreds of pious exemplary tales where salvation 
comes through sacrifice and love triumphs over death. 

In “Notes on The Spanish Gypsy and Tragedy in General,” how- 
ever, the author’s consciousness of 


the dire strife 
Of poor Humanity’s afflicted will 
Struggling in vain with ruthless destiny 


is more openly expressed and the effect of her arguments is to put the 
whole question of moral choice in a bleak new light. If, as she says now, 
“the whole background of the particular struggle is made up of our 
inherited nature,” if the individual has to contend with an “hereditary 
entailed Nemesis” which grasps him “with terrific force,” and if “the 
small and miserable race of man” must always struggle ineffectually 
against the “triumphant power of heredity,” the chances for the free 
exercise of the moral will are slight indeed. Logically, this situation 
must also affect another of her “convictions” —that as an artist she 
must work to enlarge men’s sympathies by stimulating “love, pity . . . 
generous joy.” Here again, her initial purpose depends on the meliorist 
belief that action will help people to better themselves. But in the con- 
text of her current arguments this meliorism looks pale and the imagina- 
tive stimulus of which she speaks seems not to be an instrument of 
“improvement” but a call to endure with dignity the irremediable hu- 
man condition. 

By the logic of her own arguments, then, as well as her natural 
emotional bias, she is drawn towards pure tragedy — that is, an art 
which expresses a sense of the total arbitrariness of human destiny, 
akin let us say to Hardy’s or to that of some twentieth-century French 
writers who are concerned, as Camus is for example, with the “absurd” 
in human experience. In George Eliot’s case, however, moral scruples 
intervene. “The art which leaves the soul in despair is laming to the 
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soul,” she writes at the close of her “Notes on The Spanish Gypsy 
and Tragedy in General” and all the evidence shows that her sense of 
responsibility for the spiritual comfort of her readers increased with 
her sales.?° This aspect of her Victorianism (we find it again in Tenny- 
son) distinguishes her sharply from her successors in the next genera- 
tion, most of whom defend “that absolute loyalty towards his feelings 
and sensations” which, as Conrad says and as Hardy and Henry James 
would agree, “an author should keep hold of in his most exalted mo- 
ments of creation.”*! Not so many years after the 1860's people reading 
The Return of the Native or Jude the Obscure would find themselves 
exposed with no protection from the author — apart, that is, from the 
imaginative vitality fostered by his artistic truth — to a vision of “ad- 
verse ordinances that govern the frame of things with a triumphant 
power.” But however compelling her own vision of such ordinances 
might be, George Eliot protected her'readers from any “laming” effects 
by continuing to preach her meliorism with all that survived of her 
indestructible Evangelicalism. 

The staunchness of her moral purpose reminds us how closely 
she clung to Christian ethics while rejecting Christian dogma. For a 
temperament like hers, hyper-sensitive, easily discouraged, continually 
responsive to the universal plight of “struggling, erring human crea- 
tures” and always deeply conscientious, it was imperative to discover 
even in the darkest experiences the unmistakable working of a firm 
moral order. In the 1860's, then, it was more than ever her task to 
“convince her nerves” not, as Keats says, “of the existence of Pain and 
Sickness and Heartbreak” — they were already sensitive to these things 
—nor indeed of “the balance of good and evil” — she had always been 
able to see that some things in human experience could produce admir- 
ation and delight — but of the meaningfulness of the total human con- 
dition. In other words it was herself as much as her readers whom she 
now needed to convince of the truth of her meliorist beliefs. 

The cost of this effort was high. There was an incalculable toll 
in health, energy, and artistic vitality as she toiled on, trying to en- 
noble her readers by her teachings in Romola and The Spanish Gypsy 
and Felix Holt while the “horrible scepticism about all things” para- 


20 She was at pains on more than one occasion to reassure her publisher that there was 
“no unredeemed tragedy” in her fiction. She tells him that she has made The Spanish 
Gypsy “less tragic than I threatened” by altering its ending, and with reference to 
Middlemarch explains that “it will perhaps be a welcome assurance to you that there 
is no unredeemed tragedy in the solution of the story.” See letters to John Blackwood, 
2 Apr. 1868 and 4 Aug. 1872, Letters, IV, 431 and V, 296. 


21 See Joseph Conrad, “Books,” Notes on Life and Letters (New York, 1924), p. 9. 
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lyzed her mind and imagination. It is more than coincidence that 
what still emerges in her novels with occasional flashes of imaginative 
power is the experience of hidden personal anguish. The heroine’s 
moments of bitter perception in Romola are sometimes moving and 
in Felix Holt it is Mrs. Transome’s life of quiet desperation which 
makes the book memorable. 

But it is not until Middlemarch that she really finds her way 
again. Her major theme is still “irreparable collision between the 
individual and the general” with the individual almost everywhere 
giving in or going under, but the “general” is now seen, with greater 
variety and insight than before, in terms of the familiar everyday experi- 
ence of a modern community: Lydgate, like Bulstrode before him, 
setting out with a degree of honest ambition for himself and his fel- 
low men only to find that he is no match for the social pressures which 
work on his weakness and vanity; Dorothea, the would-be Midland St. 
Theresa, “dwindling into a wife” after putting aside her visionary 
dreams. Yet the result is by no means an art which “leaves the soul in 
despair.” By creating her stolid, stubborn, muddled, striving Middle- 
marchers, from amiable, bumbling Mr. Brooke to Mrs. Dollop and her 
talkative customers at the Tankard in Slaughter Lane, the author man- 
ages for the first time in years to invigorate her writing with the sense 
of human variety and resilience; at the same time she dignifies with a 
near-Tolstoyan breadth her portrayal of time wearing relentlessly on, 
the daily grind blunting the fine edge of aspiration, and life constantly 
demanding renunciation while it slowly reconciles the human spirit 
to loss and disappointment. 

Those who were sensitive to its implications could see that 
Middlemarch was still a “profoundly melancholy” book.** But even if 
her pessimism remains, some alleviation of tragic feeling must have 
made possible this novel’s imaginative freedom and flexibility. After 
her long struggle in the 1860's, she may at least have “convinced her 
nerves” of the need to act and write as if human beings were indeed 
the free agents which she longed them to be — free, that is, to com- 
mand their lives in accordance with their own “inductions,” as she 
calls them in her notes on tragedy, “as to what is for their good or evil.” 
Her creative imagination, liberated from its “palsy,” could then, as 
she wanted, help people “to imagine and to feel the pains and joys of 

. . struggling, erring human creatures” by the vitality with which it 


22 See R. H. Hutton, “George Eliot as Author,” Essays on Some of the Modern Guides 
of English Thought in Matters of Faith (London, 1887). 
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presented these “creatures” and the compassionate insight with which 
it dramatized their hidden movements of feeling and thought. 

Whether she would have produced better work in the 1860's 
by relaxing her conscientious scruples is a moot point. She might have 
avoided some falsity and dulness by writing in accordance with the 
deeper impulses of her nature, but she might not then have produced 
anything as good as Middlemarch, which probably needed years of 
just this kind of struggle to give it its depth and range. What does 
seem likely is that if she had been born a generation later and had 
matured at the same time as Hardy and Henry James — they were in 
their twenties in the 1860’s while she was in her forties — she might 
have felt with them the force of aesthetic principles different in em- 
phasis from her own and so have produced an art closer to theirs in 
spirit and artistic texture. In this case there would be greater justifica- 
tion than there is now for setting her work beside theirs, and beside 
that of Flaubert, Virginia Woolf, or James Joyce as so many of her 
present-day critics are tempted to do. As one of her recent commenta- 
tors who remains impervious to this fashion has said, 


It is useful and necessary to point out that the Brontés and George Eliot under- 
stood and utilized symbolism, that Vanity Fair and the later novels of Trollope 
have intelligible structure, but we should not press the points so hard as to make 
them the sole grounds for concern with these authors. While we can find in the 
Victorians much in attitude and technique that is congenial to us, what is central 
to them is often something different.2% 

The “something different” in George Eliot’s case derives from the Vic- 
torian conscience which made her as an artist practise as well as preach 
what she calls in her notes on tragedy “heroic Promethean effort” to- 
wards ultimate moral good. Her constant principle, uttered with re- 
newed emphasis towards the end of the 1860's, is “Never to beat and 
bruise one’s wings against the inevitable, but to throw the whole force 
of one’s soul towards the achievement of some possible better.”** In her 
own life the effort was to lead her from Romola to Middlemarch, pro- 
viding evidence as strong as any she could have wished for in support 
of the autonomy and power for good of the individual human will. 


University of Liverpool 


23 Jerome Thale, The Novels of George Eliot (New York, 1959), p. 7. 
24 Letter to Clifford Allbutt, 30 Dec. 1868, Letters, IV, 499. 
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ounc Charles Lyell, in his Principles of Geology of 1830-33, 
presented a view of the history of geology which has been a lead- 
yy ing historiographical tradition ever since. Lyell felt that the 
chief hindrance to the development of geology had been the pressure 
of religious ideas. Although he objected to non-scientists trying to force 
scientists to conform to extra-scientific ideas, he was more particularly 
concerned with the belief of some scientists themselves in religious 
ideas, which they then used to interpret their data. Progress could be 
obtained by rooting out these intruders and replacing them by truly 
scientific ideas — which, for Lyell, meant truly Uniformitarian ideas. 
This historiographical notion, extended to biology by Thomas Huxley 
and to cosmological thought in general by John Tyndall, has been a 
major method of interpreting the Darwinian debates ever since. Per- 
haps most supporters of Darwinism have believed that Darwin threw 
religious (or metaphysical) ideas out of his area of biology and intro- 
duced the reign of scientific (or inductive) methods. 
My object in this paper is to disagree with this Lyellian tradition. 
I propose the following thesis instead: that the triumph of Darwinism 
is the triumph of a Christian way of picturing the world over the other 
ways available to scientists. I mean “available,” of course, in the sense 


1 An earlier version of this paper was read to the joint meeting of the American Historical 
Association and the History of Science Society in Chicago, 29 December 1959. 

2 Lyell, Principles, 2nd ed. (1832-33), I, 2-13, 69-70; T. H. Huxley, “On the Reception 
of the Origin of Species,” in Charles Darwin, Life and Letters, ed. Francis Darwin 
(London, 1887), I, 544; John Tyndall, “The Belfast Address,” Fragments of Science 
(London, 1904), II, 194-197. 
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of William James’ living hypotheses. An idea which may have occurred 
to an ancient Greek is not available in the nineteenth century unless it 
is one of the ways in which good contemporary scientists could present 
their findings. Similarly by “Christian” I mean an actually present body 
of thought believed by contemporary Christians (or some of them) to 
be Christian. I do not assert that all of the elements of this thought 
were originated by Christians. After all, the book of Génesis was not 
written by a Christian, according to the secular historian; and the same 
person may wish to trace the idea of Incarnation back to primitive reli- 
gion. Nevertheless there is for the nineteenth-century Englishman only 
one living body of thought which contains belief both in Genesis and in 
Incarnation, and that collection of ideas is historically called Christian. 

I suggest, then, that the Darwinian debates among the educated 
(for there are always obscurantists among scientists and in Christen- 
dom ) are at bottom an argument as to whether or not to accept a secular 
version of a world described in Christian thought. The subsequent 
wrath of the Christians is not the wrath of those who have been beaten 
by an alien; it is the wrath of those whose treasured possession has been 
stolen from them. Stolen — and then fitted out with an active mecha- 
nism whose properties are quite difficult to picture as dependent on a 
beneficent Deity. 

Let us note that I am not attempting to revive the obsolete view 
that there is “really” no conflict between Darwinism, “properly under- 
stood,” and Christianity, “properly understood.” On the contrary, the 
triumph may easily be considered as a defeat from which Christianity 
has not yet recovered. For, in my opinion, description of the universe 
is a key to religion, and he who describes the universe will describe his 
god to fit. 

Furthermore I do not wish to minimize Darwin’s debt to the 
Uniformitarian ideas of Charles Lyell as far as the dynamics of Darwin’s 
universe are concerned. The idea of natural selection considered in iso- 
lation is hardly Christian. Rather I wish to illustrate a set of ideas which 
Darwin could take for granted, ideas which define the nature of the 
universe in which the specifically Darwinian mechanisms can work. 
This universe is one which had been gradually elaborated by orthodox 
naturalists and natural theologians over two centuries. It is funda- 
mentally different from the universes proposed by some other nine- 
teenth-century scientists. Since twentieth-century man has in large part 
accepted Darwin’s universe, the theories of non-Darwinians like Louis 
Agassiz seem not so much wrong as wrong-headed, since they pre- 
suppose ideas as to the nature of a scientific explanation and as to what 
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needs explaining which are quite different from our usual post-Darwin- 
ian ideas. In short, this essay is an attempt to make it clear that Darwin 
also had such a preconceived framework, quite distinct from other 
possible frameworks, and that the framework was preconceived by 
natural theologians. 

My procedure is simple. I shall summarize some of the methods 
for describing the universe used by nineteenth-century scientists, show- 
ing how alien they are to Darwin’s views, then describe English natural 
theology and show how similar it is to his views. I shall not assert 
identity in the forces which cause that which is described. I am 
discussing cosmography, description of the universe, and this must be 
distinguished from cosmology, or the study of what causes the universe 
to have its particular shape. 


Let us begin with a scientist who, it might seem, could have 


come across Darwin’s secret as Alfred Wallace did, but who did not. 
The man is Edward Forbes. Forbes qualifies for this description for 
several reasons. He was, after Darwin, the most brilliant recruit to 
Charles Lyell’s Uniformitarian school in geology. Like Darwin and 
Wallace, he had a passion for collecting. He therefore became a natural 
historian and then, largely because of the job situation, a paleontologist. 
He was fascinated with the distribution of species over the face of the 
earth at present and its relation to the distribution of fossil species. 
Forbes, that is, was professionally involved with precisely those facts 
which revealed to Darwin and Wallace the secret of the origin of 
species, the facts of geographical distribution. We can even specify in 
just what experiences the secret was revealed. First, one should actually 
see that here is one set of species, and there is another set of species, 
distinct yet quite similar, and that what separates them is something 
so unmetaphysical as a body of water.’ Second, one should take these 
observations to heart. Forbes produced several fine studies of geograph- 
ical distribution, his most famous paper being one which demonstrated 
the former existence of a land connection between England and Europe. 


3 Cf. “Darwin’s Notebooks on Transmutation of Species, Part I. First Notebook (July 
1837-February 1838),” ed. Gavin de Beer, Bulletin of the British Museum (Natural 
History), Historical series, II (1960), 49: “Gnu reaches Orange river and says: so far 
will I go and no further.” 
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Furthermore, Forbes was speculative —even more speculative than 
Darwin, if that be possible. He did in fact think about the history of life 
on the globe, and gave his ideas in his Presidential Address to the Geo- 
logical Society of London in 1854, when he was 31 years old.* 

However, Forbes suffered from one great disadvantage. He was 
not English. He was Manx (from the Isle of Man) and proud of his 
Celtic inheritance. Therefore he received his education at a Scottish 
university — or, more accurately, since he graduated from a Scottish 
university he received a formal education. The merits of the English 
educational system have seldom been so well demonstrated as in the 
careers of Charles Lyell and Charles Darwin, graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge respectively. As far as they could make out, they learned 
almost nothing rational in their formal college studies, and thus learned 
nothing that could hinder them in their future work. Both did learn 
something in their college careers, but was not quite what was planned. 
Lyell learned to be thoroughly disgusted with the slipshod field methods 
of his teacher in geology, William Buckland. Darwin learned what 
science is about by reading John Herschel and going on a field trip 
with Adam Sedgwick. He did in his studies learn to be delighted with 
the clarity and honesty of William Paley’s presentation of arguments 
and evidence, but he did not learn to believe in Christianity sufficiently 
to sustain him through his mild crisis of belief less than a decade later. 
Alfred Wallace did not go to college, and he has testified that he learned 
nothing in grammar school either.* 

Edward Forbes did have this handicap, a good formal education. 
He was, to put it bluntly, an intellectual, indeed, a Platonist. He was 
capable of reading William Whewell’s Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences and understanding it, even the parts which Whewell had bor- 
rowed from German Naturphilosophie, which cannot be said for John 
Stuart Mill.® 

With this background in mind, let us examine Forbes’ theory of 


* See Darwin’s complaint as to Forbes’ speculativeness in Darwin’s Life and Letters, I, 
431-432; there are useful discussions of Forbes’ work in Leonard Horner, “Address of 
the President,” Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of London, III (1847), Part 
I, lv-Ixviii; and in W. J. Hamilton, “Address of the President,” Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. 
London, XI (1855), Part I, xxxii-xxxiv. 

5 Darwin, Autobiography, ed. Nora Barlow (London, 1958), pp. 58-59, and Life and 
Letters, I, 324; Lyell, Life, Letters and Journals, ed. Katherine Lyell (London, 1881), 
I, 187, 246; Wallace, My Life (London, 1906), I, 54-55, 74. 

® George Wilson and Archibald Geikie, Memoir of Edward Forbes (London, 1861), pp. 
546-547; John Stuart Mill, System of Logic, 3rd ed. (London, 1851), II, 261-269, and 
see the comment by Oskar Kubitz, Development of John Stuart Mill’s System of Logic 
(Urbana, Ill., 1932), p. 200. 
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“The Manifestation of Polarity in the Distribution of Organized Beings 
in Time.” Let us, said Forbes, divide fossil history into two parts: the 
older, or paleozoic, and all the rest. If we stand at the point in time 
between these two great divisions, we can see that there is at this point 
a minimum of new genera-ideas being introduced. But we see that 
the number of genera-ideas per unit time increases the further back 
we go. If we look toward the present we see the number of genera-ideas 
per unit time also increasing the further forward we go. But these two 
sets of ideas are in opposition: the further back we go, the more the total 
set becomes strange compared to the set we have at our standpoint, 
and the further forward we go the more the set becomes strange in a 
different way. Hence from our standpoint we can see a polarity: there 
is opposition from a central point. And that is the way we ought to look 
at fossil history. 

' Now clearly Forbes’ theory is not compatible with any theory of 
evolution as we at present understand the concept. Forbes does have 
a principle of development, but development begins at its own zero 
point which has nothing to do with time zero in the history of the earth 
or the history of the strata. And instead of being a simple development 
more or less in one direction, it is a double development, not from single 
to complex but from scarcity in the middle to richness at both ends. 

There is another objection to Forbes’ proposal. As Thomas Hux- 
ley said of Louis Agassiz’s theories, we can “by no means see what the 
explanation explains” (“Reception of the Origin,” I, 549). We want a 
theory to tell us how the proposed pattern came into being. What is the 
efficient cause of development? This may be metaphysically the same 
objection as the previous ones, since efficient causes are the ones which 
involve time processes; at any rate we feel that the proposed explana- 
tion is simply incomplete. The weak point of Platonic theories has al- 
ways been difficulty with the question, “By what process does the idea 
become impressed on the matter?” and, indeed, Aristotle invented the 
concept of efficient cause to fill this presumed gap in Plato’s thinking.® 

This “Platonic” way, then, is one way of looking at the universe 
available in the nineteenth century. Let us note that it is Platonic. It is 
both confusing and anachronistic to identify “Aristotelianism” with 
“final cause” or “teleology” in nineteenth-century England. The revived 


7 “Address of the President,” Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, X (1854), Part I, lxxix-Ixxx. 

8 Metaphysics, tr. John Warrington (London, 1956), Book A, pp. 60-63, 80; if you 
prefer, Aristotle believed that he had “effectively” invented efficient cause, the vague 
notion of which he detected in Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and Parmenides. 
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interest in Plato is a new development and should not be confused with 
remainders of Aristotelianism or the “Cambridge Platonism” of the 
seventeenth century. To be sure, the new Platonists often found the 
older natural theology sound on the subject of final causes, but they 
often found it too empirical and material on the subject of efficient 
causes. Even some of his sympathetic admirers in England found Louis 
Agassiz’s dismissal of all physical causes as rather overdone.’ And such 
a normal intellect as that of the Darwinian Asa Gray could not grasp 
the basic principle of Platonism at all. For Gray, Agassiz’s Platonism 
made species “subjective” and therefore quite arbitrary “according to 
the bent of the naturalist’s mind,” whereas Plato invented his Ideas in 
order to have something completely objective to be knowable.’° For 
such as Agassiz, the Ideas are the creator’s thought and as such are 
supremely objective for human beings. Indeed, Agassiz was quite 
logical when he accused Darwin of making classification subjective by 
insisting on the arbitrariness of distinctions between varieties and 
species.” 

I have illustrated the Platonic approach from Edward Forbes 


rather than from Louis Agassiz so as to avoid any objection that Agassiz 
was so bound by his religious beliefs, or so dedicated to Cuvier, or so 
opposed to Lyell, that his general approach can be dismissed as a col- 
lection of prejudices. With Forbes we have a strong follower of Lyell, 
who equally with Agassiz shows the weakness of a Platonic view of the 
universe: that is, one which ignores our ordinary notions of time and our 
ordinary desire for an efficient cause. 


Il 


As our next case, let us look at the world as pictured by Charles 
Lyell himself. Lyell sees two sets of forces fighting for mastery in the 


® See my article, “The Uniformitarian-Catastrophist Debate,” Isis, LI (1960), 47. 
10 Gray, Darwiniana (New York, 1876), p. 16. 


11 Agassiz’s Essay on Classification (London, 1859) is a good introduction to his ideas. 
It contains an attack on “physical,” i.e., efficient, causes; cf. esp. pp. 158-159. Agassiz 
was of course in some respects Aristotelian but in this respect Platonic. Ernst Mayr, 
“Agassiz, Darwin, and Evolution,” Harvard Library Bulletin, XIII (1959), 165-194, 
has a fine analysis of Agassiz as overly educated in a Platonic way. Whoever is not 
convinced by my presentation that a Platonic universe is simply incompatible with a 
Darwinian one should consult Mayr’s much more thorough treatment. Mayr considers 
Agassiz old-fashioned because Platonic, but I prefer to follow Hunter Dupree, Asa Gray 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1959), Pp. 232, in which Agassiz’s type of idealism is presented 
as a revolutionary new force in the nineteenth century. 
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world, one made up of everything which makes the surface of the globe 
uneven — earthquakes, volcanoes, continental elevations, etc. — and 
the other made up of all the levelling forces — principally water, as in 
erosion, but also, for example, lightning. These sets of forces are so 
evenly balanced that neither can triumph. Lyell does not believe in a 
periodic system, one in which a great continent-building era is followed 
by a long continent-eroding era. If elevation is happening in one part 
of the globe, erosion is equally happening in another. How long has all 
this been going on? Indefinitely. Looking as far back as we can, we see 
nothing but this same system of contending forces, here raising a moun- 
tain, there drowning part of a continent, without any plan or regular 
development at all.” 

If we ask what of significance has happened in this expanse of 
time, the answer is, “Nothing.” There have been no unique events. - 
There have been no stages of growth. We have a system which is not 
exactly static; it is rather a system of indifference, of more or less mean- 
ingless fluctuations around an eternal mean. As one of Lyell’s admirers 
put it, his is a theory in which “the thing that has been is the thing that 
is and shall be.”"* 

Now we can explain why Lyell had to combat Lamarck’s evolu- 
tionary theories and why he remained for thirty years the great oppo- 
nent of all developmental ideas in biology as well as in geology. The 
opposition has been presented as a lapse of logic or failure of insight 
on Lyell’s part by such interpreters of the history of science as Thomas 
Huxley, Arthur Lovejoy, and Charles Gillispie. But Lyell’s opposition 
was not a lapse; it was an obvious necessity if Lyell was to keep his 
universe free from Christianity. One thing that could be proved in 1830 
was how closely living beings are adapted to their environment. There- 
fore, if you accepted the idea of development in biological history, the 
conclusion that there must have been a corresponding development in 
the geological environment would become almost impossible to avoid. 
And precisely this developmental thinking, Lyell believed, was the 


1? Lyell, Principles, I, 134, 192-193, 298, 544-553, eSP. 547. 

13 Lyell, Principles, I1, 157; Gray, Darwiniana, p. 103. 

14 Huxley, “Reception of the Origin,” I, 544; Lovejoy, “The Argument for Organic Evolu- 
tion Before the Origin of Species, 1830-1858,” in Forerunners of Darwin, ed. B. Glass, 
O. Temkin, and W. Straus (Baltimore, 1959), p. 369; Gillispie, Genesis and Geology 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), p. 131. In contrast to these, see Reijier Hooykaas, Natural 
Law and Divine Miracle (Leiden, 1959), pp. 94-95, 100. I was not able to consult 
Hooykaas’ book in preparing this paper, so that our numerous agreements may be 
taken as additional confirmation of the validity of our analysis. 
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alien Christian tendency which had marred the whole history of geology 
prior to the work of James Hutton. It was to refute just such ideas that he 
had written his book in the first place. 

Now we can understand why Darwin, when he revealed to his 
friends that he did believe in evolution, used such odd phrases as, “I 
know that this will make you despise me,” and, “It is like confessing a 
murder.”” It was murder; given his master Lyell’s anti-evolutionary 
convictions, it was intellectual parricide. Darwin could learn of the 
conservative aspects of natural selection in weeding out failures from 
Lyell (or for that matter from Lucretius), but Lyell’s universe had no 
room for its creative aspect.’* Nor in a non-evolutionary world such as 
Lyell’s is the origin of species a major problem. It was indeed Lyell’s 
geological opponents, the Catastrophists, who spotlighted the problem 
of the origin of species in the 1830's, although their solutions might not 
satisfy a modern scientist.’ 

One final point concerns the nature of time in Lyell’s world. Be- 
cause Lyell insisted on an unlimited amount of time for geological 
speculation, he has sometimes been credited with a “historical” vision. 
But this, I think, is an incorrect use of the word “historical.” An un- 
limited extent of meaningless time is not, I believe, the historian’s view 
of time. Even if we avoid equating history with historicism and instead 
consider that our statements must apply to Book One of Thucydides, 
we cannot say that the historian is concerned with particular events 
set in a definite sequential relation, and time is significant because it is 
filled full of particular significant happenings. Lyell’s world is no more 
historical than is an astronomical universe in which, for the sake of 
calculating orbits, the coordinate t may be as indefinitely large as the 
calculator desires. It is the significant happenings, and not the vast 
amount of Lyellian time, which make Darwin’s universe historical (cf. 
Hooykaas, p. 144). 

However this may be, at least we can say that Lyell’s universe 
does specifically exclude significant development over time, and thus 
cannot be the basis of an evolutionary cosmography. 


15 Darwin, Life and Letters, I, 384, 437, and cf. the version of the latter, taken from the 
original, in Dupree, Asa Gray, pp. 244-245. These phrases have often been interpreted 
as Darwin’s expressions of timidity in the face of theological orthodoxy; but why 
should Darwin be self-abusive about his lack of belief in private letters to scientific 
friends? And Darwin himself says that he was for some time “scientifically orthodox” 
before he saw how to explain adaptation in nature (Dupree, Asa Gray, p. 246). 

16 Loren Eiseley, “Charles Darwin, Edward Blyth, and the Theory of Natural Selection,” 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, CIII (1959), 105. 


17 See my article, “The Problem of Miracles in the 1830’s,” VS, IV (1960), 8. 
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It would be interesting next to analyze Immanuel Kant’s now 
famous Allgemeine Naturgeschichte und Theorie des Himmels (1755) 
and show that it is by no means evolutionary, as Thomas Huxley as- 
serted, but is one of the most grandiose expressions of a cyclic vision of 
the universe ever penned. It will even stand up, in pomposity of extra- 
polation, to the speculations of whatever twentieth-century astrophysi- 
cist is currently the paperback rage. However, as I cannot determine 
that Kant’s views have had any important effect on anyone of import- 
ance in the evolutionary story, the only reason for such an analysis 
would be to show the vice common even to famous men of picking out 
tke acceptable, and only the acceptable, ideas from one part of a book 
and ignoring the author’s complete presentation. Since this vice is as 
well illustrated by the unwarranted fame of Lamarck-as-pioneer, let 
us turn to him. 

Lamarck is remembered in connection with the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics not because this idea is the basis of his evolu- 
tionary system but because it is the only idea of the system that was even 
plausible thirty years after its publication. Lamarck’s zoology is basic- 
ally a system of unilinear development. Each animal group can be ar- 
ranged above a lower group and below a higher group, so that there is 
one chain from protozoan to man. The cause of this chain is a property 
of living matter to expand and to complicate itself. But it was impossible 
even as of 1809 to arrange every single species or genus in this single 
line, although a case could be made out for the larger groupings. It is 
one thing to show that mammals are “higher” than fishes, and quite 
another to show that a wolf is “higher” than a cat. It is, therefore, to 
explain why his basic principle does not work in detail that Lamarck 
uses the age-old idea of the inheritance of acquired characteristics. In 
general the inherent expansive power of matter has produced a steady 
progression, but it has been interfered with by the random pressure of 
the environment, which calls forth the adaptive powers of the individual 
to produce changes which can then be inherited.”* 

Let us look at Lamarck’s system from the viewpoint of the Eng- 
lish scientist of the 1840's. In the first place, Lamarck has simply postu- 
lated an inherent tendency of matter to expand in order to explain a 
very questionable system of classification. It was clear by the 1840’s that 
it was not empirically desirable to try to arrange animals in one uni- 


18 J. B. P_ A. Lamarck, Philosophie zoologique, new ed. (Paris, 1830), I, 221. 
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linear system. So Lamarck is proposing an undemonstrable property of 
living matter in order to explain an empirically undemonstrable system 
of classification. Moreover Lamarck is also proposing the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics to explain why his system does not in detail 
conform to the evidence. And the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
is itself not demonstrable. 

For the ordinary scientist of the 1840's, then, Lamarck’s total 
system was merely an example of outmoded hypothesizing. Even with- 
out knowing of its connection with that cluster of ideas we know as the 
Great Chain of Being, he felt that it was almost pre-scientific. Charles 
Lyell compared the Philosophie zoologique to an exciting work of fic- 
tion (Life, I, 168). But for the more thoughtful paleontologist or classi- 
fier, Lamarck was even worse. 

First, Lamarck’s system is completely anthropocentric. He does 
not worry about what “higher” and “lower” might mean, as Darwin did, 
but quite bluntly and literally assumes that whatever occurs in man is 
highest.!® Now any thoughtful English scientist — or, I should say, any 
theologically oriented English scientist - was aware that man is not 
the measure of things. To assume this is to make the theologically im- 
plausible assumption that God made the world for man alone and not 
for the good of the whole of creation. The notion that Christian thought 
in this period stressed man as the value-center of the natural creation 
dies hard among modern historians; yet that idea, while still popular 
among more secular thinkers, was denied by Christian natural theo- 
logians.” 

Furthermore, Lamarck argues his system of higher and lower, 
when he cannot refer it to man as measure, by discussing the function 
of organs in the internal economy of the living being. This procedure, as 
old as Aristotle, is for Lamarck only a refined version of anthropocen- 
trism, since he starts with irritable living matter and adds functions in 
proper order to wind up eventually with man. Even for one who does 
not object to this procedure philosophically, there was by the 1840's the 
scientific objection that classification by internal function was becoming 
obsolete because of the work of Georges Cuvier and Richard Owen. 
The great Cuvier erected as his principle of procedure in natural history 
the concept he expressed as that of “conditions of existence, commonly 


19 Lamarck, I, 138; Darwin, More Letters, ed. F. Darwin (London, 1903), I, 76. 

20 Cf. Thomas Chalmers, Discourse on the Christian Revelation Viewed in Connection 
with Modern Astronomy (New York, 1842), p. 112; William Whewell, Astronomy and 
General Physics Considered With Reference to Natural Theology (London, 1833), pp. 
282-283; and the views of William Buckland summarized below in section IV. 
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called final causes.”*! We may call Cuvier’s idea an expression of the 
basic concept purpose. For what purpose was this animal endowed with 
the long nose bone we have recovered? Obviously for rooting up pota- 
toes. Therefore he was also given forelegs suitable for this opera- 
tion, and teeth and stomach for devouring potatoes. We may assume, 
that is, that an animal is adapted to exploit a particular way of life, and 
we may assume that all of him is adapted to exploit that way of life 
which many parts of him are obviously adapted to exploit. The organs 
of an animal must work together so as to enable the animal to deal with 
the environment successfully. It is this purposeful working together, 
and not a philosophic consideration of the complexity of internal func- 
tion, which can be a guide to the anatomist in practice. One must be 
careful, however, as Lamarck had pointed out, not to rely on individual 
resemblances which might be caused by the converging adaptations of 
two quite different organisms to the same environment. Our guide is the 
total set of conditions of existence, internal and external. 

By the 1840's the scientific fruitfulness of the concept purpose 
was clearly established in practice by the success of Cuvier and his fol- 
lowers in their amazing fossil reconstructions. To be sure, Cuvier had 
in part retreated to the consideration of internal function in erecting a 
philosophical justification for his new four-fold system of classification, 
but it was the practical success of Cuvier’s work and system that im- 
pressed his British contemporaries. For by the 1840's the working 
scientist “knew” that both Lamarck and Cuvier had been wrong in 
their philosophies. Both had admitted that empirically sensed correla- 
tions must carry the scientist beyond the limits of their own systems. 
The scientist of the 1840’s was beginning to see why: the secret lies in 
recurrent structure. It is the common structure of the arm of a man and 
the wing of a bat which shows their relation. As for physiological func- 
tion, this is really of little importance, for a completely useless organ 
may be an accurate guide.” 


21 Le, Régne animal, new ed. ( Paris, 1829), I, 5; see also the discussion in Cuvier’s Essay 
on the Theory of the Earth, ed. R. Jameson, 5th ed. (Edinburgh, 1827), pp. 83-92; 
and the very thorough treatment by A. J. Cain, “Deductive and Inductive Methods in 
Post-Linnaean Taxonomy,” Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, CLXX 
(1959), 185-217. My emphasis is not the same as Cain’s, since he is dealing only 
with classification. 

22 Richard Owen, On the Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton (London, 
1848), pp. 72-73. We can, I think, consider the “quinary” system of classification of 
W. S. MacLeay, and its developments, as merely annoyances to the better scientists. 
This system met its fitting fate by being entombed in Robert Chambers’ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation (London, 1844). For a brief discussion see Gavin de 
Beer’s Introduction to “Darwin’s Notebooks on Transmutation, Part I,” p. 29. 
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Here we have come upon one reason why it was an old-fashioned 
naturalist like Darwin and not a new bright anatomist like Richard Owen 
who explained the origin of species. By considering the importance of 
structure directly, Owen was led to elaborate views about archetypal 
plans which are connected to Platonism via Naturphilosophie, and 
which do not suggest any useful approach to the consideration of effi- 
cient causes. Partly through the great success of Owen’s own work, 
structure was becoming the basis of species definition (replacing the 
older idea of descent) just as Darwin was about to undermine the 
structural philosophy by a new version of common descent.** Darwin 
did not have his attention directed first to the structural differences 
which might define species; he was concerned with the possibility that 
different habitats (such as the Galapagos Islands and the South Ameri- 
can mainland) had in some manner “produced” different species. For 
Darwin there is no necessary and clear-cut structural difference among 
species; species come to be “tolerably well-defined objects” via adapta- 
tion to different environments, different places in the polity of nature. 
Even more than Cuvier, Darwin assumes, in his theory of natural selec- 
tion, that all of an organism is adapted to exploit its way of life. Dar- 
win’s system is squarely based on the concept of purpose. Darwin then 
had to explain in the Origin why the consideration of structures, even 
those of a “trifling character,” is after all a valid procedure for classifi- 
cation. It is, he says, because such recurrent structures are obscure indi- 
cations of common parentage, indications that have not been modified 
out of all recognition by natural selection. Thus Darwin could have his 
kind of purpose while ostentatiously renouncing a simpler kind of 
purpose which he called “utility or the doctrine of final causes.” For 
example, rudimentary organs — often empirically important for classifi- 
cation — are not useful to their current possessors, as a simple teleology 
might assert, but were once useful to the ancestors of the current pos- 
sessors. For Darwin, the total conditions of existence of an organism are 
vastly extended so as to include tiie conditions of existence of all its 
ancestors as well.”* 

The preceding discussion may seem to have left Lamarck far 


28 Bentley Glass, “Eighteenth-century Concepts of the Origin of Species,” Proc. Am. Phil. 
Soc., CIV (1960), 227-234; Dupree, Asa Gray, p. 273. 

% The entire chapter in the Origin (ch. xiii in the first edition) should be read; my 
discussion relies heavily on that of Gray, pp. 356-375. The very stimulating article by 
Ernst Mayr, “Isolation as an Evolutionary Factor,” Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., CIII (1959), 
221-230, has, I believe, one possible weakness in analysis, the statement that Darwin 
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behind. That is exactly its purpose. I suggest that Lamarck was too old- 
fashioned to be considered as a precursor of Darwin. Lamarck was oper- 
ating in an outmoded universe whose evolutionary aspects were de- 
pendent on scientific principles which were demonstrably wrong. His 
significance, as Conway Zirkle has pointed out, is that he was a superb 
anatomist who may well have delayed the acceptance of evolution by 
associating it with quite fanciful notions. 


IV 


Having thus added one more denunciation of Lamarck to those 
of Zirkle and Gillispie,*> let us finally turn to those who can more 
accurately be called the predecessors of Darwin. These are those 
scholars of the Anglican Church who had enough sense to worry about 
David Hume on miracles. 

The range and intensity of Anglican probing of the Bible, partly 
in response to Hume’s challenge, is not always discussed in accounts 
of the eighteenth century, and the reception of German philosophy and 
higher criticism in the nineteenth century is therefore not always well 
understood. That is, it was the authors of Essays and Reviews, not their 
opponents, who were “orthodox” according to the tradition that William 
Paley represented. Paley was well aware that one should be willing to 
examine the Scriptures by the ordinary standards of historical and 
literary criticism. In philosophy Hegel was read in the early part of the 
nineteenth century in various English circles; he was, of course, quite 
often rejected. In tracing international influence it is always well to re- 
member that a good many English scientists and philosophers not only 
could read French and German but also were visitors to the Continent. 
To take one example, the influence of Cuvier in England is not to be 
measured by translations of his works. For many English scientists in 
the 1820's, Cuvier was as much a part of the Grand Tour as was Venice. 


had an “essentially morphological species definition” (p. 222). It seems to me it can 
be argued that when Darwin says that a species is only a more distinct variety he is in 
effect denying the validity of a morphological definition, and that the properly Darwin- 
ian approach to species definition is that of considering what “place in the natural 
policy of the country can be better filled by some modification of some one or more of 
its inhabitants” (Origin, ch. vi). See also Darwin, Life and Letters, I, 389. (I avoid 
terms such as “morphology” in the text, since Darwin used these words slightly differ- 
ently from the way a modern scientist does. ) 

25 Zirkle, “The Early History of the Idea of the Inheritance of Acquired Characters and 
of Pangenesis,” Trans. Am. Phil. Soc., XXXV (1946), 146; Gillispie, “Lamarck and 
Darwin in the History of Science,” Forerunners of Darwin, p. 276. 
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At the more popular level, Strauss’ Leben Jesu could entrance 
a young country girl named Mary Ann Evans but might be received 
with a dull groan by someone who had been through Paley’s works. 
What — that old idea trotted out again? Paley’s View of the Evidences 
of Christianity might well strike one as philosophically sounder in es- 
tablishing the historicity of the New Testament accounts than is Strauss 
in demonstrating their mythical aspects, for Strauss bases his case on 
the dogmatic assertion of a pre-Humean notion of causation. Paley, on 
the other hand, denies that scientific laws are necessary sequences or 
efficacious causes.”° 

Now Hume’s arguments against miracles come to the valid as- 
sertion that, from the uniformity of nature, you cannot conclude to a 
god who violates the uniformity of nature. Theologians therefbre as- 
serted that nature demonstrates not only uniformity but also purpose, 
so that the God of purpose can interfere with his own uniformity if he 
has a purpose for doing so. A very clear explanation of this strategy is 
given in the first of J. H. Newman’s Two Essays on Biblical and Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles, written in 1825-26 when he was still a good Protestant. 

We need to note that the basis for this argument is the assump- 
tion that matter is blind and chaotic, with no purposeful organizing 
power of its own. A merely material world would be a merely random 
world. Therefore organization of any kind must be explained, and in a 
world infinite in extent the explanation cannot be that of chance con- 
junction of atoms. On the other hand, to give matter an organizing 
principle of its own is to beg the question. It is simply obvious to Paley 
that dead atoms possess no such power, and equally obvious that any- 
one who postulates such powers is not being a clear scientific thinker. 
It is possible to refute Lucretius or Hume, but Paley can only denounce 
Buffon or Erasmus Darwin.?* English theological thought has here 
gone decisively away from the tradition of Cambridge Platonism. As 
Charles Raven has pointed out in his John Ray ([Cambridge, 1942], p. 
452), Paley relied extensively on the work of that great naturalist, but 
was able decisively to reject Ray’s reliance on an inherent plastic nature 
or élan vital basic to matter. Ray’s “science” reappears in the Origin of 
Species,?® whereas what Paley considered to be Ray’s “non-scientific” 


26 David Strauss, The Life of Jesus [tr. Marian Evans] (London, 1846), I, 71; William 
Paley, Natural Theology (London, 1825), p. 5. 


27 Paley, pp. 47-49 (Lucretius), 53 (organizing principle), 315-318 (Buffon), 318-324 
(Erasmus Darwin). 


28 “Darwin’s Notebooks on Transmutation, Part I,” p. 35, and “Part II,” p. 112 and 
p. 116. 
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attribution of a self-organizing principle to matter does not. It is not all 
of the English naturalist tradition, but rather that part which fits into 
the synthesis of orthodox natural theology, which helps to produce Dar- 
win’s views. 

Given, then, passive elementary particles to which organization 
must be added, the ascription of organization to the power of the Deity 
is not obscurantist. First, the Deity is a protection against such obscur- 
antists (as they seem by 1800) who deify matter. Second, the Deity is 
a protection against those who deify scientific laws by making them 
into metaphysical causes in spite of Hume’s objections. A law of nature 
is only an observed regularity, and we must look behind it for the power 
of which it is the sign. Finally, the Deity is a defense against intellectual 
polytheism, against those who cannot see that the world is a cosmos, 
consistent in all of its parts —the Deity is, that is, a defense against 
those who challenge the unity of science (Paley, p. 399). 

With these assumptions, the theologians were confident they 
could prove that the animate world shows contrivance — adaptation of 
means to end; and in this belief they were of course correct. For if that 
is what you mean by purpose, then the world does demonstrate purpose. 
One of the thorough proofs of this point is in the exhaustive volumes 
published in the 1860's and 1870's by that resolute defender of adaptation 
in nature, Charles Darwin. Darwin at first even went so far as to say 
that unless “every detail of structure has been produced for the good of 
its possessor,” the exception “would be absolutely fatal to my theory,” 
although he later realized that he had gone too far.*® 

In addition to the first two assumptions — of basic randomness in 
nature and of a subsequent demonstration of contrivance — the third 
dsitinction to consider is that between contrivance and contriver. Does 
contrivance demonstrate a purpose similar to human purposes; does it 
indicate an intelligence, a purposer? At this level William Paley really 
has no argument; he simply asserts over and over again that it is so, just 
as Hume had asserted that it is not so.°° We know that the Darwinians 
themselves split in this agon (Gray, pp. 144-161), and it is not important 
for us to settle it. For the offense of natural selection is not that it dis- 
proves the existence of a purposer. It says nothing either way about a 
purposer; it simply ignores the matter. If anyone wishes to add a pur- 


29 Origin of Species (New York, 1860), ch. vi, pp. 177-178; Darwin, The Descent of 
Man (New York, 1871), I, 147. 


30 Paley, pp. 56-57; Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, ed. H. Aiken (New 
York, 1948), Part VII, pp. 47-51; Part VIII, pp. 54-55; Part XI, p. 79; Part XII, p. 94. 
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poser to Darwin’s scheme, however, he must postulate one compatible 
with the way the scheme works. So the offense of natural selection is 
that it supports another of Hume’s suggestions. It supports the idea that 
the god who made the world is only an experimenter, who tries one way, 
botches it, tries another, does a bit better, and has so proceeded for 
ages and ages. Paley could assert that his purposer is kind, since no 
part of a creature is designed to give pain rather than pleasure. But 
whoever is at back of natural selection is not obviously kind, and he is 
not very bright.*! All in all, not a fit purposer to be an idealist god. 

Paley was aware of Malthus, and incorporated Malthusian super- 
fecundity into his system as part of its self-sustaining mechanism.*? 
Here we come to an obvious way in which Paley’s universe does diverge 
from Darwin’s. Paley’s is a balanced system which maintains itself; it 
does not progress or evolve. It may at first seem odd to maintain that a 
non-evolutionary and an evolutionary system may be similar, yet it was 
historically easy to add motion to Paley’s universe, whereas it has never 
yet proved easy to add scientific precision to Lamarck’s. In 1802 Paley, 
after all, had no compelling reason for believing that most species are 
mortal. His universe was not in principle anti-developmental as was, for 
instance, that of Charles Lyell. Paley’s successors did not retain the 
static nature of his system. Instead, inspired by the news from paleon- 
tology, they plumped for a developing view of the world. And in so 
doing they could at last present a satisfactorily Christian world 
view in natural theology. For one thing what Christians as Christians 
knew was that the world is a historical place, one in which unique non- 
repeatable events take place, such as the salvation of an individual soul, 
or, if you prefer a more momentous event, Incarnation. The Christian 
Scriptures are books of history (and William Paley treated them as 
such). Christ is not another Osiris, another dying and resurrected god, 
because he lived in an ordinary historical context, was a knowably 
human individual, and because his passion took place once and once 
only, not as a part of the natural cycle. 

Christians knew, further, that even the secular story of the world 
is a history; its events are a meaningful sequence. There is a plot from 
time zero in one direction; and the latter half, after Incarnation, is better 
than the first half (see Hooykaas, pp. 146-147). With all this there is, of 


31 Hume, Dialogues, Part XI, p. 77; Darwin, Life and Letters, II, 105; Darwin, More 
Letters, I, 94; the argument from Paley, p. 345, is referred to by Darwin in Origin of 
Species, p. 179. 

32 The specific reference to Malthus is on p. 372 of the Natural Theology. 
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course, no necessity for progress as a gradual process; the evolutionary 
interpretation of the Old Testament is only another prejudice against 
the Jews. 

Paleontology, then, made it possible to establish in natural theol- 
ogy the historical dimension of the world already present in revealed 
theology, and to do so not rashly, as in the old physico-theclogy, but 
validly.** We can see this addition to Paley’s universe in the works of 
the scientist and cleric William Buckland. To be sure, Buckland’s pet 
theory in the 1820's was that his geology could prove the truth of the 
Mosaic flood, but not very many geologists took this idea very seriously. 
His own students ridiculed it: “All was darkness once about the flood,/ 
Till Buckland rose and made it clear as mud.”** Even he quietly aban- 
doned the idea after Lyell and Roderick Murchison attacked it. 

Buckland’s basic ideas, however, remained the same. Geology, he 
said, shows that the world did have a beginning in time, and that on 
the whole it has progressed from that chaotic point to its present state. 
With this geological development has come a development of more and 
more highly organized forms of life ending in man. At every era in the 
history of the world, every organism that exists is adapted to survive and 
enjoy its own environment. Therefore it is incorrect to say that the 
world was made for man alone. Nor is it correct to say that the entire 
sequence has been leading up to man. Many extinct species are in lines 
of development not leading up to man but eventuating in forms which 
have their own methods of enjoying the world. And because this is so, 
Buckland, following Cuvier, was able to put his fossil bones together 
with the aid of the concept purpose, for we can assume that the bones 
of the giant sloth were admirably adapted to give him his portion of 
enjoyment in his geological environment. 


33 It could be done rashly in astronomy by playing around with William Herschel’s theory 
of sidereal aggregation, Laplace’s Nebular Hypothesis, and the observed retarda- 
tion of Encke’s comet; and such an insistence on evolution as demonstrated by evidence 
from astronomy was the chief novelty of William Whewell’s Astronomy and General 
Physics Considered With Reference to Natural Theology. However, as the great Sir 
John Herschel did not approve whole-heartedly of any of these bases, the venture was a 
risky one, and evolutionary astronomy remained hypothetical for many years. 

% Horace Woodward, The History of the Geological Society of London (London, 1907), 
p. 61, quotes the given version of the verse; see also Anna Gordon, The Life and Cor- 
respondence of William Buckland (London, 1894), pp. 22-23, 26. Lyell, Principles, 
III, 271, gives a summary of critics of Buckland’s Flood, including that very 
zoologist John Fleming, who was later a member of the Scots Free Church. The Quar- 
terly Review turned against Buckland as early as 1826, in “Transactions of the Geologi- 
cal Society,” Quarterly Review, XXXIV (1826), 517-518; this is not too surprising as 
the article was by Charles Lyell. Believers in the reign of a “Cuvier-Buckland compro- 
mise” in the 1820’s should consider the fact that Cuvier’s translator, Jameson, gave in 
his notes strong objections to Cuvier’s diluvialism and catastrophism: Cuvier, Essay, 
PP. 334, 429, and 436. 
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Now in all of this Buckland was not being very original, and that 
is why he is worth considering. He was simply being a Catastrophist; 
that is, he was in 1819 contradicting the cosmography of James Hutton, 
and found little to change when in 1835 he wished to contradict the cos- 
mography of his former Oxford student, Charles Lyell, in order to 
present a Christian natural theology.*® To be sure, Buckland pictured 
development as not having taken place in a steady unbroken manner. 
Rather he pictured a step-like progress; between each geological era 
and the next there has been a severe discontinuity. The discontinuity 
was possibly produced by a natural process, perhaps an active period 
of crust shrinkage. In paleontology — well, that was different — the 
change from one set of organic forms to the next set looked like a mira- 
cle. Better refer that problem to a philosopher, a sympathetic philoso- 
pher such as William Whewell.** 

In spite of these discontinuities, Buckland’s view of the past was 
basically one of development and progress, and it was easy enough for 
his fellow Catastrophists to make the steps smaller and smaller. They 
were empirically sure that there have been past periods characterized 
by great geological activity as opposed to periods of relative quiescence. 
But finally they had to admit that it was difficult to construct a theoreti- 
cal case strong enough to overcome Charles Lyell’s continuing protests. 
They then fell back on the principle that at least there has been a devel- 
opment of complexity from some time zero to the present, a principle 
which Lyell equally attacked, asserting that there has been no certain 
advance from the earliest fossils to the present. It is of course the Catas- 
trophist outline of the history of the earth and not that of Lyell which 
we more nearly accept today. Darwin did not have to convince his 
better scientific opponents of the existence of progressive development, 
for they had championed the idea for years.57 


V 


My case is now almost complete. I am asserting that at the period 


35 Buckland, Vindiciae Geologicae (Oxford, 1820), pp. 5, 18-19, 21; Geology and Min- 
eralogy Considered with Reference to Natural Theology, 2nd ed. (London, 1837), 
I, 40, 101, 108, 132-134. That Buckland did not change his basic position when he 
abandoned the Flood is not always noticed in even the best recent accounts, such as 
Milton Milhauser, “The Scriptural Geologists,” Osiris, XI (1954), 74. 

36 Vindiciae Geologicae, p. 5; Geology and Mineralogy, I, pp. 585-586. 

87 See my article, “The Uniformitarian-Catastrophist Debate,” for a justification of the 
statements in this paragraph. 
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when young Charles Darwin was delighting in Paley’s Natural Theol- 
ogy and Evidences of Christianity at Cambridge** and opening his first 
notebook on the transmutation of species, there was present in natural 
theology the following collection of concepts: 1. The essential random- 
ness of raw nature; 2. The impotence of a “law of nature,” which is only 
a statement of observed sequences; 3. The scientific naiveté of attribu- 
ting to raw nature an inherent organizing power of its own; 4. Therefore 
the necessity for an external power to produce organization; 5. The 
universal adaptation of living beings to their environments; and there- 
fore 6. The usefulness of purpose or conditions of existence as a fruitful 
concept in biology; 7. The usefulness of every organ to the individual 
and not to some other species — a corollary not of the previous points 
but of the goodness of God towards all of his creation; 8. The subservi- 
eixce of Malthusian superfecundity to the purposes of the system; 9. The 
historical nature of the past, which has developed from time zero in an 
irreversible process, but not in a single line, and not merely eventuating 
in man; 10. The progressive nature of that development, a progress which 
is not metaphysically derived but is asserted empirically. 

These concepts define the nature of a particular universe quite — 
distinct from other universes. It is distinct from the universe of a Platon- 
ist, for whom a law of nature can be not an observed regularity but an 
Idea of God, so that there is no need to look for an efficient cause to 
bring about the law. The defined universe is distinct from a universe in 
which matter contains its own organizing power so that, once again, 
there is no need to look further for an explanation. The defined universe ; 
is distinct from that of the pure student of structure who looks upon ; 
species as differing structures and disregards in his explanations the. 
purposes which these structures serve. The defined universe is different | 
from that of the Uniformitarian, for whom the problem of the origin | 
of species cannot arise in connection with the banned idea of develop- | 
ment. All of these other universes share the characteristic that they tend : 
to abolish Darwin's problem, the problem of by what external organiz- 
ing power living organisms have developed in close adaptation to their 
environments. Finally, the defined universe is distinct from that of any- 
one who considers the cosmos on balance good, but probably evil in 
large areas. The assumed goodness of God drove natural theologians 
to the task of explaining the purpose of all structures and all habits in 


38 Darwin, Autobiography, p. 59; Life and Letters, II, 15. 
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the animate world, and nothing is more characteristic of Darwin than 
this method of minute examination, this desire to explain everything. 
Indeed, Darwin was often criticized for the omnicompetence he seemed 
to attribute to his hypotheses. The only area of life left free from purpose 
in Darwin’s universe (and to be free from purpose is in theological 
terms to be free from God) is the area in which variations occur, and 
this is the area of raw nature unimproved by purpose. 

The universe defined by these concepts is the same as Darwin’s. 
For him, the randomness of raw nature becomes named as the fortuitous 
variations among individuals. The external organizing power is that of 
natural selection, which functions to ensure that only those develop- 
ments which have purpose will in the long run endure. Development 
is unique and irreversible; it is progressive only because the environ- 
ment has been such as to permit more and more complex organisms to 
survive.*® The defined universe is one in which, if species are considered 
to be stable organizations, the problem of investigating the secondary 
causes of their origin is a legitimate and indeed obvious one. And this 
investigation should produce results that can be correlated with the 
historical nature of the past. 

The natural theologians had accepted a set of postulates which, 
they believed, relied upon the best scientific principles to show that the 
world is both purposeful and historical. They were shocked to find that 
the animate organization in this world could be explained by natural 
selection as easily as by reference to God, that indeed natural selection 
apparently must operate whether God does or not. This is what I mean 
by saying that Darwin “stole” the universe of the theologians from them. 
And it is because they were arguing in terms of the same universe that 
the Darwinians and the theologians could argue so heatedly. Between 
Darwin and, say Agassiz there could be no real argument, for to accept 
one meant to reject the very idea of explanation of the other. 

We can now see why it has been easy to represent the Darwinian 
debates as the clash of empirical methods and idealistic metaphysics 
simply by taking Owen or Agassiz as Darwin’s chief philosophic oppo- 
nents. The universe which Darwin has used, the universe of the natural 


39 Theodosius Dobzhansky calls the evolutionary process “unique, unrepeatable, and 
irreversible” in the American Scientist, XLV (1957), 388. It cannot be too often em- 
phasized that Darwinian evolution is not necessarily progressive and could become 
retrogressive if the environment should change so as to be definitely unfavorable for 
complex organisms. 
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theologians, contains several features found in British empiricism, in 
particular the notion of law as only constant conjunction. But this is not 
merely an empiricist’s universe. Historically it is rather the theologian’s 
answer to the secular or skeptical empiricist. 

If what I have suggested so far is correct, then we can make a 
further judgment about Darwin's predecessors. I have said that in the 
universe of the natural theologians the problem of the origin of species 
should arise if species are considered as stable organizations, since all 
real examples of organization require explanation in that universe. Let 
us oppose Linnaeus to Buffon, Paley to Erasmus Darwin, and Cuvier to 
Lamarck. Then the true “predecessors” of Darwin are Linnaeus, Paley, 
and Cuvier; and the ideas of Buffon, Erasmus Darwin, and Lamarck, 
the “evolutionists” of the period before Charles Darwin, have little rele- 
vance for an understanding of Darwin's problem and his solution. It is 
those thinkers described by Arthur Lovejoy, who picture the world “as 
tied up in neat and orderly parcels” with “rigid categories and absolute 
antitheses,” who set the stage for Darwin; whereas the departure from 
this tradition in the direction of a law of continuity and self-energized 
monads led only to the dead-end of Lamarck.*® Darwin in his own con- 
text might appear to be a champion of continuity in his blurring of 
species differences, but this is true only in comparison to the extreme 
rigidity of structural (Owen) or Platonic (Agassiz) approaches which 
opposed him in 1859. Species must be considered as real entities before 
their origin could be of importance. As Zirkle observes, “A scientific 
theory of evolution became possible only after the stability of species 
had been established. Evolution demands that species change but it 
demands that they change in an orderly fashion.”** 


VI 


Before closing I think that it is desirable to introduce the subject 
of miracles, since two recent books have made Darwin’s rejection of 


# Lovejoy, “Buffon and the Problem of Species,” Forerunners of Darwin, pp. 90-91. I 
am assuming that, regardless of how the individual opinions of each changed, the total 
effect of Linnaeus’ career was to emphasize the value of a fairly rigid classificatory 
system, and the effect of Buffon’s career was to question most sharp-cut differences in 
nature. See especially Philip Darlington, Jr., “Darwin and Zoogeography,” Proc. Am. 
Phil. Soc., CIII (1959), 317; and the references in note 25, above. 

#1 “Species Before Darwin,” Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., CIII (1959), 643. 
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“supernaturalism” central to his achievement.*? It is not necessary to 
believe that Darwin would have been a better scientist had he been a 
Christian in order to suggest that neither Darwin nor many subsequent 
writers really understood what some of the Christian scientists of the 
period were talking about. There is one phrase in particular that trips 
up some historians and indeed fooled Darwin himself. It is the phrase, 
“the separate creation of species.” Because it explains nothing, Darwin 
argued as early as his 1842 sketch against the theory of the creation of 
species. How does a rhinoceros physically come into being according to 
this theory? Does he spring out of the earth fully armored in all of his 
half-ton being? Darwin, Huxley after him, and other writers after Hux- 
ley have found it easy to ridicule the theory of separate creation.** 

The reason is simple. The theory of separate creation explains 
nothing because there was no theory of separate creation. There was 
only a theory of separate creation. The word “creation” in English scien- 
tific writings of the mid-nineteenth century merely means, “They got 
there somehow.” It does not imply God, and is used quite casually by 
Charles Lyell himself. The term “the creation of species” is equivalent 
to the phrase “the origination of species by cause or causes unknown.” 
Darwin’s famous use of ridicule about creation is in his “Historical 
Sketch” attached to the third and later editions of the Origin in which 
he attacks Richard Owen for saying that “creation” means, to the zool- 
ogist, “a process he knows not what.” Owen was, however, quite correct, 
and the passage actually makes Darwin, not Owen, look ridiculous. 
Even for Louis Agassiz, creation only meant that organized beings are 
“endowed from the beginning of their existence with all their charac- 
teristics,” just as an embryo is endowed with the characteristics of the 
youth and the man.*® 

On the other hand, separate creation is a phrase which applies 
to at least three distinct scientific controversies. A believer in separate 
creation might deny transmutation in biology, that is, refuse to agree 
with Lamarck. Or one might claim that in geology species are not 
created in large batches at the beginning of each geological period. In 


#2 Loren Eiseley, Darwin’s Century (Garden City, N. Y., 1958), pp. 114-115; Alvar 
Ellegard, Darwin and the General Reader ( Giteborg, Sweden, 1958), pp. 12-13. 

43 Darwin, “Sketch of 1842,” in Evolution by Natural Selection, ed. Gavin de Beer (Cam- 
bridge, 1958), pp. 83-84, and cf. p. 249; Huxley, “Reception of the Origin,” I, 548. 
Darwin was struck by the rhinoceros image as early as 1838: “Darwin’s Notebooks on 
Transmutation, Part III,” p. 132. 

# Cf. Lyell, Principles, I, 179; and Lyell, Life, II, 363. 


45 4g discusses this phrase of Agassiz in his “Agassiz, Darwin, and Evolution,” pp. 178- 
180, 183. 
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this sense Charles Lyell was a believer in separate creation, that is, in 
anti-Catastrophism (Life, I, 246). Or, finally, when considering geo- 
graphical distribution one might refuse to assume that every species 
originated in one and only one locality. The number of scientists who 
refused to agree with at least one of these hypotheses was naturally 
large, and, therefore, so was the number of believers in separate creation. 

The belief that Darwin was fighting a theological prejudice in 
favor of miracles when he attacked the “theory of separate creation” is 
unfounded. As it turned out, the belief in miracles did not bias the scien- 
tific findings of such excellent scientists as the Reverend Adam Sedg- 
wick, and was not basic to Sedgwick’s essential belief that the evidence 
does show an increase in fossil complexity as we approach modern 
times. It was unscientific books, such as the Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation, and not anti-miraculous books, against which Sedg- 
wick and his fellow Catastrophists (along with young Tom Huxley) 
were prejudiced. It is interesting how often Lyell’s and Darwin’s scien- 
tific opponents are castigated as being credulous, prejudiced, or simply 
“unscientific” by modern critics who do not point out how excellent and 
lasting the scientific work of many of these men has proved to be. It 
would not be hard to construct a case, for example, to show that Sedg- 
wick was the best geologist who has ever lived. 

Actually, although some of the geological parsons may have 
liked miracles, what they really wanted was transcendent final causes, 
because with final causes they could make plausible the one great 
miracle in history on which Christianity depends, and with it the miracle 
by which man is not merely a beast. (I assume, with Paul, that Incarna- 
tion and Resurrection mutually imply each other.) They were as “ob- 
jective” and “empirical” in their research as were Lyell and Darwin. 
But after the scientific findings were in, they wished to add the dimen- 
sion of final cause in order to convert natural science into natural theol- 
ogy. Sedgwick’s attack on the Origin, often misunderstood and usually 
misrepresented, was based on final causes and not on miracles, insofar 
as it was theologically based at all. He believed that Darwin had at- 
tempted to explain away final cause by using a concept, natural selec- 
tion, which was often a justification for the existence of evil. The 
violence of the attack was simply Sedgwick’s customary method of 
arguing; he had been raised in a less genteel atmosphere for debating 
than was current in 1860 and he never learned to adapt to the new 
Victorian set of manners. His letter to Darwin is, in its theoretical 
parts, almost as violent as his public attacks, but he shows that it is 
not a personal attack by beginning his budget of personal news with, 
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“And now to say a word about a son of a monkey and an old friend of 
yours.” Sedgwick was simply too vigorous, physically and argumenta- 
tively, for Darwin to stomach. At the age of 85 he took his sometime 
student on a museum tour of Cambridge that left Darwin exhausted 
for days (Darwin, Life and Letters, II, 45, 305-306). 

In short, it is only one who is a priori certain that science and 
theology should have nothing to do with each other who should object 
on principle to the procedure of the theological scientists. To be sure, 
judged from the theological side, the results were sometimes rather ap- 
palling. 


VII 


It seems that Darwin benefited from two sets of ideas. His debt 
to Charles Lyell is profound and unmistakable. His dynamics, small 
changes added up over vast times, is that of Lyell. His ecology, his 
niches in the economy of nature to which his species became adapted, 


was originally inspired by Lyell, although worked out in detail by direct 
study of Linnaeus.** Even his swimming bear, who scoops up insects 
with his mouth and may by natural selection become a whale, is im- 
provised from Lyell (over Lyell’s strong protests ).47 But Darwin's views 
of the randomness of nature until corrected, of the irreversible and pur- 
poseful processes of nature, and of species as entities to be examined 
through their relation to the environment, are ideas made available by 
natural theology. This heritage is one of the reasons why, if you wish to 
discover the origin of species by means of natural selection, it is desir- 
able to be English, to be brought up in an environment where such ideas 
are accepted and used by teachers, friends, and fellow scientists. The 
ecological mechanisms of natural selection are not Christian, but they 
operate in a universe already accepted and defined by the natural 
theologians. 

A final caveat is in order. The tendency of a study of this kind is 
to suggest that the man considered was not as original as had previously 
been supposed. Yet the more I consider any of the “forerunners” or “pre- 
cursors” of Darwin, the more I become convinced that the Origin of 


# Robert Stauffer, “Ecology in the Long Manuscript Version of Darwin’s Origin of Species 
and Linnaeus’ Oeconomy of Nature,” Proc. Am. Phil. Soc., CIV (1960), 238-239. 

47 Lyell, Principles, II, 97; Darwin, Life and Letters, II, 31, 40, 129. Compare Origin of 
Species (1860), p. 165 and The Origin of Species by Charles Darwin: A Variorum 
Text, ed. Morse Peckham (Philadelphia, 1959), p. 333. With his usual stubborn- 
ness Darwin never did consent to cut out the bear altogether. 
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Species is as original as its influence has been great, and that this origi- 
nality has not been explained in anything like convincing terms. I can- 
not proceed here with any such analysis, but I will suggest why Darwin 
was able to be original. Unlike Newton, Darwin was not mentally 
clever, not obviously bright — he could probably not have passed the 
entrance examinations for M.I.T. Yet he taught some very excellent 
biologists and geologists basic principles which they had overlooked, 
merely as incidental to establishing his own theory.*® And he had the 
Socratic virtue of knowing what he knew, even when the enormous 
prestige of physics was turned against him by Lord Kelvin and Clerk 
Maxwell.*® Here I think we will eventually find the secret of Darwin's 
greatness, in two traits not always praised in theories of “how to conduct 
yourself scientifically.” One is Darwin’s notorious habit of jumping to 
conclusions without adequate evidence. He developed his coral reef 
theory, we remember, before examining coral reefs. The other is that of 
stubbornly maintaining his theories regardless of the valid arguments 
and evidence that could be brought against them.®° 

These are procedures to be recommended, of course, only to the 
great; and I come to the regrettable conclusion that science takes great 
strides forward not primarily from laborious objective research, but 
rather when some biased person maintains his intuitions in public, and 
when, thereafter, generations of scientists find that some of these intui- 
tions do actually illuminate whatever work they are doing. 
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48 Gertrude Himmelfarb, Darwin and the Darwinian Revolution (Garden City, N. Y., 
1959) attacks the speculative nature of Darwin’s chapters on the geological record, on 
geographical distribution, and on morphology and classification, but does not consider 
that Darwin’s speculations have proved to be creative additions to these fields. 

49 The procedure was, at a thorough scientific level, begun by William Hopkins against 
Lyell; see Hopkins’ “Address of the President,” Quar. Jour. Geol. Soc. London, VIII 
(1852), Part I, lxxi-Ixxv. As a speculative device it was much older; see note 33, above. 
Kelvin’s famous paper is William Thomson, “On Geological Time,” Popular Lectures 
and Addresses (London, 1889-94), II, 10-64; he had been interested in the prob- 
lem since his college days. Clerk Maxwell attacked evolutionism as a total cosmogra- 
phy, not natural selection in particular. See his “Address to Section A,” British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science Report, XXXVIII (1868), Trans. Sect., 1-6, the 
doctrine of which was enshrined for posterity by being the climax of his article on 
“Atom” for the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. The basic idea — that 
atoms and molecules do not evolve — was taken from John Herschel, Preliminary Dis- 
course on the Study of Natural Philosophy (London, 1831), p. 38. 

5° An interesting early example of these traits is Darwin’s paper, “Observations on the 
Parallel Roads of Glen me etc.,” Abstracts of the papers printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, IV (1837-43), 137. Darwin’s theory 
was discredited a year later by Louis Agassiz’s glacial hypothesis, but Darwin would 
not completely admit that he was wrong until after the success of the Origin. Cf. Darwin, 
Life and Letters, I, 57, 301, 329-331. 
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THE ROAD TO HIRAM’S HOSPITAL: 
A BYWAY OF EARLY VICTORIAN HISTORY 


Ew ecclesiastical institutions can be as well-known in the English- 

speaking world as Hiram’s Hospital, the focus of Anthony Trol- 

lope’s first clerical novel, The Warden, and quite an important 
feature of Barchester Towers, his second. Why Trollope came to pick on 
such a place has always been plain enough. It was not surprising that 
wandering about Salisbury cathedral close one summer evening in 1851, 
he should have conceived the idea of setting his next story in such a 
community and bringing into it the intense and puzzling personal and 
legal problems which evidently accompanied the survival into the middle 
of the nineteenth century of hospitals like Hiram’s. They were in the 
news just then, and his readers could be relied on to appreciate to the 
full the richness of the veiled or open topical allusions with which, 
indeed, The Warden was overloaded. They were very clear at the time 
and most of them are clear enough today; only one important one, The 
Rochester Case, seems not to have received the notice it deserves.* But 
this paper is not designed merely to illuminate that and some other 


® This article was completed before the appearance of Ralph Arnold’s The Whiston Matter 
(London, 1961), which, however, leaves much to be said about the historical setting. 
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places along the road to Hiram’s Hospital. Equally is it meant to illumi- 
nate a dark and intriguing byway of early Victorian history, worth study 
for its own sake. 

Hiram’s Hospital was, in the first place, a type of a very old in- 
stitution surviving virtually unchanged into the latter years of a period 
which two eminent historians, Sir E. L. Woodward and Asa Briggs, have 
written about respectively as the Age of Reform and the Age of Improve- 
ment. Trollope conceived the idea of The Warden in 1851, wrote it 
slowly through the next two years, and had it published in January 1855. 
These were years in which the process of institutional reform, improve- 
ment, or at any rate change was far advanced and fast advancing. Men 
argued angrily about the proper speed for the process, and the principles 
that ought to guide it. Some men — and their kind stood pretty thick 
upon the ground of Barsetshire — denied that it could be guided by any 
principles at all, and frankly deplored the whole business. But they were 
powerless to stop it. The adaptation of old institutions went along with 
the creation of new ones, to meet the requirements of a modern age and 
generation, and, enforced by so many conditions of unprecedented 
political and economic freedom, was absolutely irresistible. One after 
another, the keys of the storehouses of the English inheritance were 
handed over to the reformers; public administration and finance, prisons, 
poor law, parochial clergy, parliament, charities, chancery, municipal 
corporations, bishops, deans, and chapters in turn yielded, and when 
even Oxford and Cambridge surrendered, in the very years that saw 
Trollope working on The Warden, there were no more big nuts left for 
the reformers to crack. 

The spirit of reform, which had been at work in the Established 
Church since the 1780's, began very early in the nineteenth century to 
achieve substantial results. After 1809 or thereabouts the governing 
class’s long-standing uneasiness about the state of society began to 
crystallize into clearer perceptions of what was wrong and what needed 
doing, which issued most prominently in the founding of the two great 
educational societies on one side, and in the parliamentary grants of 
more than two million pounds of public money towards the raising of 
poor clergymen’s wages and church building on the other. Piecemeal 
reform of ecclesiastical laws and institutions meanwhile continued, until 
in 1835-36 the Ecclesiastical Commissioners were founded to conduct 
the reform of the Church themselves, thereby taking some of the load off 
Parliament (which was not as reliable and friendly as sound churchmen 
would have wished) and the bishops (not all of whom, alas, were up to it). 

The sheer quantity of church reform was by the 1850’s, therefore, 
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considerable; and few were the departments of church life which it had 
not yet touched. Reformers and critics, balked of what had for so long 
been their accustomed prey, had to make do with smaller game, and their 
attention was drawn especially towards two sets of institutions — the 
church courts, and the hospitals. 

The ecclesiastical courts had both scandalous and ridiculous as- 
pects, Diocesan registrarships had always been prime pieces of episcopal 
patronage; they had class, they were remunerative but not indecently so, 
and they were performable by deputy. The registrarships of other ecclesi- 
astical courts were, mutatis mutandis, not less eligible. As the torrents of 
reform washed away more and more of the worst of the old abuses, 
cleansing (indeed almost scouring away) the chapters and enforcing 
residence on the whole of the clergy, the church courts were left out on a 
limb. Radicals and dissenters had always liked asking awkward ques- 
tions about them, and at last, in 1851 and 1852, the limelight was turned 
full upon them by two heartless members of the lower house, J. R. 
Mullings and Sir Benjamin Hall.’ 

Some very peculiar facts stood revealed. A certain Mrs. Catley 
had been in a position to appoint George Lawton esquire to the registrar- 
ship of the Peculiar Court of Acomb in the diocese of York. Even more 
surprising than a woman’s appointing a registrar of an insignificant 
north-country peculiar was a woman’s apparently holding the registrar- 
ship of the consistorial diaconal court of Wells. This was Miss Sarah 
Berry, appointed by the Dean of Wells in 1822.? Harriot (sic) Anne 
Cooper, sometime chief registrar of the court of the archdeaconry of 
Taunton, having recently died, no other women’s names appeared. The 
rest were men, and mostly, it seems, closely related to the bishops and 
lesser dignitaries who had appointed them.* 

At Canterbury, two close relations of the present and the one- 
from-last archbishop were waiting for a close relation of the two-from-last 
archbishop to die. This long-lived character was the Rev. R. Moore, 
appointed to the sinecure registrarship of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury in 1799 and now well into his eighties. His gross income was 
over £7,000 a year. In 1828 Viscount Canterbury, then sixteen, was 


1 Pfarliamentary] P[apers], 1851, XLII, 507-517; 1852, XXXVIII, 93-119. Hall is men- 
tioned in The Warden. 

2 The dean was the honourable and reverend Henry Ryder, also at that time Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

3 Many relationships are transparently obvious. The “in-laws,” however, could in general 
only be detected by minute genealogical investigations of a kind I have not attempted. 
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nominated in reversion by his father, Archbishop Manners-Sutton; and 
just recently Archbishop J. B. Sumner had put one R. G. M. Sumner 
(“age not known,” but suspected to be on the young side) in the queue. 
Two other Moores held key jobs; Archdeacon James Croft, who was him- 
self Manners-Sutton’s son-in-law, had put one R. M. Croft into the 
registrarship of his court; and the Hon. J. H. T. Manners-Sutton was 
registrar of the court of faculties. Only Archbishop Howley had not left 
his mark, so far as I can see; but his son-in-law, the Rev. C. A. Belli, be- 
sides holding the sinecure precentorship of St. Paul’s, turned up as 
registrar of the Commissary Court of the parts of Essex and Hertfordshire. 
The most interesting of the many Bathursts in the diocese of Norwich 
was Captain B. Bathurst, R.A., principal registrar of the Commissary 
Court of the archdeaconry of Sudbury, an office of which he had been 
given the reversion when he was but three years old. The Bathursts 
were not alone. Beadons, Luxmoores, Cleavers, Bagots, Sparkes, Marshes, 
Laws, Watsons, names well known to the historian of George III’s 
Church of England, may all be found; while at York, to mark the long 
reign there of Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, G. Harcourt Vernon, and E. 
Vernon Harcourt held four of the fattest jobs between them. 

The church was not particularly to blame for the scandalous 
character of these courts. Their functions had been investigated by a 
powerful Royal Commission in 1830-32, and extensive proposals were 
then made for their reform, which, had they only been turned into legis- 
lative fact, would have cleansed them of the greater part of their offence. 
Since the Commission included five bishops, among them Blomfield and 
Van Mildert of Durham, the latter more respected and influential than 
Archbishop Howley himself, its recommendations had as official and 
authoritative a character as the crustiest Oxford divine would have 
wished, and it must be accounted one of the Church of England’s many 
tragedies that nothing came of it for years except the substitution of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for the old High Court of 
Delegates, a reform which caused more problems than it solved. The 
church courts were thus still “nests of corruption” in the early ’fifties, 
virtually untouched by the spirit of reform, and horribly inviting to the 
anticlerical muckraker. 

But they were not as obvious, nor as enticing, as certain hospitals. 
These were old-established charitable foundations, usually of a collegiate 


4 This Commission and its barrenness are well surveyed in W. L. Mathieson, English 
Church Reform 1815-1840 (London, 1923), pp. 158-162. 
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character, devoted to the relief of specified classes of unfortunates — pau- 
pers, orphans, decayed gentlefolk, old soldiers, and so on — and usually 
placed by their pious founders under ecclesiastical government, directly 
by clerical Masters or Wardens, and indirectly by nominating prelates as 
their official Visitors. As charities they were of course one with the myriad 
other foundations, great and small, which were in the early nineteenth 
century receiving attention from the charity reformers. They could be 
viewed with the rest in a purely secular aspect. But their ecclesiastical 
aspects were sufficiently pronounced for them to be viewed as rather a 
special class — which is how they are regarded in this article. 

The truth about these institutions was often as difficult to discover 
as it was, when discovered, unedifying. The antiquary Thomas Blore, for 
example, who published in 1813 An Account of the Public Schools, Hos- 
pitals and other Charitable Foundations in the Borough of Stamford, and 
prefaced it with Isaiah iii.1g4 (“The Lord will enter into judgment with 
the ancients of his people, and the princes thereof: for ye have eaten up 
the vineyard; the spoil of the poor is in your houses”) was not exactly 
welcomed and congratulated by the managers of the local charitable 
foundations when he told them what he was up to. “My first prospect in 
these inquiries,” he wrote, “was clouded by intimations that all the in- 
fluence of local power and interested wealth would be exerted to counter- 
act my purpose.” He was referring particularly to the grandees who ran 
Stamford as their pocket-borough from Burleigh House just outside the 
walls, and who had incidentally inclosed over one hundred acres of the 
lands of Browne’s Hospital within their park. Of Spital Hospital in 
Lincolnshire, which had been a scandal on and off for centuries and was 
at that very time, as we shall see presently, being revealed as one again, 
the anonymous author of the History of the County of Lincoln (2 vols., 
London, 1833-34) merely remarked that “the chaplain receives an annual 
salary of six guineas.” Did he not know, or did he just not like to say, that 
the chaplain was actually making about a hundred and fifty times that 
much? 

Local amateurs of charity reform were bound to run into unpleas- 
antnesses. The facts would often, for obvious reasons, be kept from them. 
But the professionals, the itinerant charity commissioners acting under 
Parliament's authority, might find the elucidation of truth as difficult. 
Sometimes they were refused a sight of the vital documents, and had to 
go to Chancery to compel their production. The Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln, for example, refused commissioner John Macqueen access to 
their records concerning Meer Hospital, as notorious a scandal as Spital 
Hospital, and he had to draw his information “from other sources.” These 
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however were adequate. Principal among them was an unnamed “gentle- 
man of Lincoln” who was evidently very familiar with the place and who 
deposed to the fact of the Dean and Chapter’s possessing a transcript of 
the founding charter. Apprised of this, the commissioner had another go 
at the Dean, who alone was in residence. Asked whether the Warden of 
Meer Hospital performed the duties of his office, the Dean replied that 
“as he did not know what those duties were, he could not undertake to 
say whether they were performed or not”; as for producing the docu- 
ment, he said he was prepared to do so only if the Warden approved. The 
Warden wrote to say that he decidedly did not approve. The commis- 
sioner then played his ace — a formal precept, requiring the production 
of the document. The Dean trumped it with a written statement, that 
they were protected by the sixteenth section of the 5 and 6 William IV, 
cap. 71, which exempted the Oxford and Cambridge colleges, Eton, 
Westminster, etc. and the cathedral and collegiate churches from the 
Charity Commissioners’ inquiries. After that, the commissioner could 
only deplore their unhelpfulness and get his board to certify the case to 
the Attorney-General as requiring strong action; which it duly received 
(PP, 1839, XIV, 468-475). 

No more in this field than in any other did the radical reformers’ 
path run as smoothly as they hoped. In 1852 the Attorney-General, Sir 
Francis Thesiger, noted with surprise that from 1837, when the Charity 
Commissioners, having exhausted themselves and their subject in thirty- 
seven fat folio volumes, at last expired, until 1844, no attempt was made 
to legislate upon their conclusions. Melbourne’s government in its last 
years had no energy for legislation on such a controversial topic; until 
1841 at any rate, the House of Lords must have appeared an insuperable 
obstacle. Besides, once the new poor law was established, it was not from 
ancient corporations alone that juicy scandals came. The Times and all 
sentimental publicists could supply the public taste for such delicacies 
from other and more modern sources. This must have taken some of the 
wind out of progressive reformers’ sails. Moreover, from 1838 onwards, 
parliament and public had plenty of other things to engage their atten- 
tion — the condition of England question beginning to enter its sanitary 
phase, squalls of popular discontent blowing from all six points of the 
Charter, the Anti-Corn Law League, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the Puseyites and, of course, the Irish, confusing and bothering the public 
to a degree which can never thitherto have been matched. 


5 Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Ser., CXX (26 Mar. 1852), 208 ff. 
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But whatever counter-attractions came before the public after the 
Charity Commissioners’ expiry, their good work went on unchecked. 
Attorney-Generals kept on, year in, year out, with the pursuit of the 
more notable offenders through the court of Chancery, and its usual 
exemplary justice was done with its usual expense and delay. And it was 
all to the good, on the whole, that this branch of reform became pretty 
much a non-party matter. The conservative Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst’s 
bills in 1844-45-46 actually went a way further than his Whig successor 
Cottenham’s bills in 1847-48-49. The opposition to these bills and to the 
vigorous prosecution of charity reform came more and more from par- 
ticular pressure-groups, lobbying away in the characteristic mid-nine- 
teenth-century fashion; the London medical hospitals, for instance, the 
City Companies, the Charterhouse, and Christ’s Hospital had friends in 
parliament to speak up for them and keep Joseph Parkes and “the de- 
structives” at bay. But for Hiram’s Hospital and its like, fewer voices 
were raised in support. Their practical utility, in an unreformed state, 
was too slight for anyone to justify them by their fruits; bishops, who 
were often their official “visitors,” might try to keep Chancery and Com- 
missioners out on the ground that the visitors had power and responsi- 
bility to see to their reform, but this plea was sure to be rejected by the 
Chancery judges so long as the foundation had about it a trace of a 
charitable or eleemosynary character. Furthermore, and most of all, the 
state to which many of them had attained, and the states of mind of some 
of the men who ran them, were often very bad indeed. 

Among the worst were two which have already been mentioned — 
Spital Hospital, ten miles or so up the old Roman road to the north of 
Lincoln, and Meer (or Mere) Hospital in Lincoln city; their disgraceful 
state was not better known only on account of their being rather out of 
the way, in what was then a quiet and backward county. They are par- 
ticularly important for our purposes because their masters were cousins, 
and their name was Pretyman. If any one name stands for all that re- 
mained avaricious and self-seeking in the early Victorian church, it is 
Pretyman. It is strange, a sad exception to the general fitness of things, 
that as master also of St. John’s Hospital Northampton, one of them 
should have been making next to nothing out of it (PP, 1837-38, XXIV, 
817-819). 

The founder of the Pretyman family fortunes was the bishop, first 
of Lincoln and then of Winchester, who is probably better known as 
Bishop Tomline. (In 1803 one Marmaduke Tomline, no relative and 
indeed scarcely an acquaintance, presumably impressed by the conserv- 
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ative soundness of Pretyman’s politics and churchmanship, left him his 
valuable estate in Lincolnshire on condition that Pretyman adopted Tom- 
line’s name.) Pretyman never achieved his ambition to become Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. William Pitt the younger, whom he had tutored 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge, and whom he had served as confi- 
dential secretary during Pitt’s first years as prime minister, strove anx- 
iously to raise him to the primacy in 1805, but George III, by heroic and 
scarcely dignified exertions, just managed to see Manners-Sutton first, 
and give him the post. He seems to have thought Pretyman not quite 
gentlemanly enough. Manners-Sutton was cousin to the Duke of Rutland, 
Pretyman the son of a Bury St. Edmund’s tradesman. But although 
Pretyman began with a dubious title to gentility, he had when he died 
in 1828 the indisputable title of a fortune of about £200,000 — all made 
out of the church, except what he got from the Tomline estate and the 
heiress he married. Neither his manners nor his wealth were so unusual 
as to excite particular comment. He was by no means the worst of the 
bishops. He could make things hot for pluralists and non-residents he 
disliked; his Elements of Christian Theology (1799), which his obituarist 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine pronounced “at once orthodox, liberal, and 
rational” (CXLIV [1828, pt. ii], 201-204), quickly became a standard 
textbook for ordinands; his Refutation of Calvinism (1811) and his ap- 
pointment, with Bishop Randolph, as referee of D’Oyly and Mant’s big 
SPCK bible sufficiently marked the reputation of his churchmanship. 
Admired, feared, respected but, one gathers, little loved, he was one of 
a type which the changing climate of opinion and the progress of church 
reform alike were to doom to extinction. 

But his sons and his nephew, for whom, as an exemplary relation, 
he had lavishly provided, lived on, to carry into this new age the full 
flavour of their father’s ancien régime conservatism; and, not surpris- 
ingly, they made themselves conspicuous. Son George in 1851 was 
Chancellor of Lincoln, holding the job in plurality with the rectory of 
Nettleham, a double prebend in Lincoln cathedral, a canonry of Win- 
chester, and the rectories of Wheathampstead-cum-Harpenden ( Herts. ) 
and Chaifont St. Giles (Bucks. ). It was he who moved Bishop Wilber- 
force to exclaim, “Oh the lifelong mischief this miserable pluralism has 
done as it has fattened Pretyman for the day of slaughter!”® Son Richard 
was precentor of Lincoln, and twice a prebendary there; also rector of 


6 Cited by Diana McClatchey, Oxfordshire Clergy 1777-1869 (Oxford, 1960), p. 44. 
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Middleton Stoney (Oxon.), Walgrave with Hannington (N’ton) and 
Wroughton (Wilts. ), and master of two hospitals, St. John’s, Northamp- 
ton, and Meer, Lincoln. Nephew John was prebendary of Lincoln, rector 
of Sherrington (Bucks. ) and Winwick (N’ton), and master of the Spital 
Hospital. Not the least remarkable thing about the Pretymans was the 
unconcerned way they held on to their massed preferments into an age 
which was frankly horrified and scandalized by such ecclesiastical 
profiteering. Trollope’s Septimus Harding, his conscience once awakened 
to his involvement in a much smaller abuse, was not the only man so 
placed to feel bound to clear himself. But the Pretymans were of tougher 
stuff. George wrote a revealing letter from Bath to Bishop Kaye in 1846. 
A lease on one of his prebendal estates had just fallen in and he was 
about to renew it “for the benefit of my family, as my father did with 
Holbeach etc. etc. and indeed he always desired me to look at it in that 
light.” Some official at the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had just sug- 
gested to him that he sell out his life interest to them, to facilitate their 
reorganization of church property. He didn’t like the idea; this prefer- 
ment, he reiterated, “was given me for the express purpose of benefitting 
my family.”* 

His brother Richard was equally tenacious of his property in the 
wardenship of Meer Hospital. I have already described his refusal to 
allow the founders’ charter to be produced when the itinerant commis- 
sioner asked for it. In 1839 the Attorney-General instituted proceedings 
against him in Chancery. The facts that came to light were deplorable. 
A foundation originally meant for thirteen poor persons had been reduced 
to the relief of six, at a cost of about £24 a year; the buildings had com- 
pletely gone; and since he became master in 1817, Pretyman had already 
made well over £14,000 by fines and the sale of timber. The Master of 
the Rolls had no hesitation in declaring his conduct wrong and rather 
shocking.® His cousin John of the Spital Hospital was brought into court 
for similar reasons. Receiving nearly £1,000 a year since he succeeded 
his father, the old bishop’s brother, in 1810, he had spent only £65 or so 
on the place; in 1844, the court pronounced against him a judgment he 
had not lived to hear.® 


T Letter of 3 June 1846, in the Kaye papers at Lincoln, Bishop Kaye’s Correspondence, 
10/9. 

8 English Reports (London, 1905), XLIX, 418-419; PP, 1841, XIII, 254; 1852, 
XXXVIII, 408. 

® Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, XX (1889), 264-294. 
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Trollope mentions many contemporary people and institutions, 
although the Pretymans are not among them. Trollope was not ecclesi- 
astically omniscient. In these early days, at any rate, he knew only what 
was itself well known. In The Warden he shows that he had three con- 
temporary cases particularly in view, those of Dulwich, Rochester, and 
St. Cross, Winchester. To the Dulwich case (which was well known only 

ause of the Primate’s involvement in it) he adverts but once; but to 
the others he refers often. It is strange that his commentators have paid so 
much attention to St. Cross and none at all, so far as I can discover, to 
Rochester. Perhaps they have been misled by Trollope’s remark, in the 
first paragraph of Chapter Two, that the St. Cross Hospital case “has 
even come before the law courts of the country” and that “Men are be- 
ginning to say that these things must be looked into” — as if St. Cross 
were the only such case, the reform of charitable foundations a new thing 
in 1850! In fact the St. Cross case was only the best known of dozens like 
it; and the Rochester case, which concerned not a hospital but a school, 
was just as well known and much more interesting — if one is allowed to 
call it so, after the pronouncement that “no one today has the slightest 
interest in these disputes apart from the personalities involved.”” 

The Rochester troubles sprang from the activities of “that turb- 
ulent Dr. Whiston,” against whom Archdeacon Grantley had himself 
written letters to the press; he would no doubt have said, as his ideolog- 
ical ancestor Dr. Sacheverell had once held up the service to shout at an 
earlier iconoclast, “Get out of my church, Mr. Whiston!”!! This Whiston 
was headmaster of the cathedral school at Rochester. He had gone there 
from a Trinity fellowship in 1842, and reconstructed the school from the 
ruinous state into which it had been declining for years. He was a de- 
voted and effective schoolmaster, and, either on that ground or for 
political reasons, he found plenty of friends to back him against the Dean 
and Chapter when he came to issue with them. For his first few years at 
Rochester, all seems to have gone harmoniously enough. It was only in 
1848 that he began to question whether the Chapter was doing as much 
for his boys as a study of the cathedral statutes led him to believe it 
ought. His main charge as regarded the school was that the statutes re- 


10 Bradford A. Booth, Anthony Trollope: Aspects of his Life and Art (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1958), p. 37. 

11 Mr. Whiston’s Account of Dr. Sacheverell’s Proceedings to Exclude him from St. 
Andrew’s in Holborn (London, 1719). 
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quired the “maintenance” of four scholars at the universities as well as 
the free education of twenty boys in Rochester, and that the Dean and 
Chapter ought therefore to pay these youths, not the same sum of money 
as the statutes specified, but enough to achieve the same purposes which 
the statutes envisaged. Once he had the statutes out, the fat was in the 
fire. The Chapter declining to take any notice of his arguments based on 
its neglect of the clauses relating to the school, Whiston — “whose feel- 
ings,” as The Times justly remarked, “would appear to have been much 
roused in the course of the controversy” — called its attention to other 
clauses which seemed, in the spirit if not always in the letter, to be 
equally disregarded. Thus Robert Whiston found himself, perhaps at first 
reluctantly, adopting the stance of a radical church reformer, and ad- 
vocating the causes both of cathedral schoolmasters and scholars and of 
the sub-capitular clergy, on whose joint behalf it could be fairly argued, 
in respect of most English cathedrals, that their shares of the revenues 
had got progressively smaller over the past two or three centuries. After 
a year of fruitless battering against the doors of dignified embarrassment, 
indifference, and dilatoriness, this indomitable man published 2 126- 
page pamphlet on Cathedral Trusts and their Fulfilment (1849), which 
soon ran into a fifth edition. The Dean and Chapter sacked him, and 
Bishop Murray, whose position as an Ecclesiastical Commissioner was 
more awkward than the by now highly excited Whiston realised, de- 
clined to intervene. Whiston refused to go, kept on teaching a majority 
of his pupils in the main school room, and attended in his uswal place in 
the cathedral. The Chapter brought in another schoolmaster to replace 
Whiston, and found him a place in the cathedral too; but his life was not 
a happy one. He had to do his teaching in a small room over the gate- 
way, he had only a minority of the boys under him, and when he broke 
his walking stick over the back of one of them who, out of sympathy for 
Whiston, had persistently cheeked him, the Rochester magistrates fined 
him £3 and 255. costs. 

Meanwhile Whiston’s case toiled on through court after court. 
The chancellor of the diocese would intervene no more than the bishop; 
Chancery and Queen’s Bench both said that they had no jurisdiction in 
the matter, and referred him back to the bishop. The bishop, thus cor- 
nered, announced in July 1851 that he would hear the case after all, 
with Baron Parke and Dr. Lushington the diocesan chancellor as asses- 
sors; and ten months later he actually began doing so, in public at 
Doctors’ Commons. The hearings spread over five days and Whiston, 
who conducted his own case with ability and courage, spoke for seven- 
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teen hours in all. Despite tne warnings of the palpably hostile judges and 
the protests of the Chapter’s counsel, he turned his self-defence into an 
indictment before the great British public of the Chapter, Dean, and 
Bishop of Rochester for misappropriating charitable funds and further- 
more for treating him in an abominably unjust fashion. It was not sur- 
prising therefore that when the bishop at last delivered judgment, in 
October 1852, four months after the last day of the hearing, it did 
Whiston the merest minimum of justice, declaring him restored to his 
headmastership but making him appear troublesome and misguided. 
The Times bluntly called it “a shabby sentence” and concluded, “If Mr. 
Whiston has been pronounced, even comparatively speaking, guiltless 
by such a court . . . he must be considered free from blame indeed.”!” 

So ended the Rochester case, with Whiston’s reinstatement as 
from 1 January 1853 (but no back-pay in respect of the three and a half 
lost years ) and a public subscription of over £2,000 to pay his legal costs 
and give him something besides. So far as the Established Church went, 
it was a much more significant affair than that of St. Cross, and Arch- 
deacon Grantley was right to worry about it. The future of the cathedrals 
was concerned. Whiston’s questions about the statutes were dynamite, 
more especially because the chapters were in these years sheltering high- 
mindedly behind their statutes against the cold blast that blew upon 
them from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ offices in Whitehall Place. 
Some church reformers wanted the cathedrals revivified and strength- 
ened as centres and models of public worship, a species of liturgical 
normal schools; some would have concentrated the training of the clergy 
on them; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners had left them with barely 
enough money to keep a dean and four canons properly nourished, let 
alone embark on improvements — and now this turbulent usher was 
arguing, before a sympathetic public, that one of their main responsi- 
bilities was boys’ education! The servile bands of minor canons, vicars 
choral, and so on were already inclined to disaffection; Whiston’s words 
were music to their ears. His attitude and determination alike spelled 
danger to all capitular and collegiate churches. He was a John Bold, 


12 This account of the Rochester case is based mainly on Frederic Boase, Modern English 
Biography (Truro, 1892-1908), III, 1306; Whiston’s pamphlets; and above all The 
Times of the following dates: 14 Aug. and 11, 18 & 22 Oct. 1849; 20 Feb., 22 Mar., 
and 15 July 1850; 6 & 10 May, 11 July, 12, 19 & 26 Aug., 1851; 11 Mar., 2,6 & 8 Apr., 
7 May, 11, 19 & 24 June, 1 July, 22-23 Oct., 1 Nov., 13 & 16 Dec. 1852; 20 Jan. and 
23 May 1853. 
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made doubly dangerous through being himself in orders —a traitor 
within the gates, 

The Rochester case is therefore, as Trollope unmistakably in- 
dicated by the number of his references to it, a significant landmark on 
the road to Hiram’s Hospital. But St. Cross was important too. It was a 
hospital, as Whiston’s school was not; and its case was peculiarly no- 
torious and exciting, from the circumstance of its master’s being a peer, 
a peer in orders, the right honourable and reverend Francis Earl of Guil- 
ford, rector of Old and New Alresford with Medsted (Hants. ), rector of 
St. Mary’s Southampton, and Master of St. Cross since his father the 
bishop collated him to the office in 1808, The Attorney-General filed his 
dread information against Guilford in September 1849, and the case was 
heard, and judgment given, in the summer of 1853.1° 

I cannot see that the notoriety of the case rested on any other 
grounds than the bourgeois and radical public’s delight in seeing a 
clerical peer in the box, and belief that abuses conducted by the aristoc- 
racy were sure to be fruitier than abuses of common plebeian stock. 
Guilford attempted to conceal nothing. He had done for the hospital 
more than his duty, narrowly interpreted, required. Like Mr. Harding 
and many another warden he had raised the allowances and stipends. 
Responsible like a medieval king for the whole upkeep of his little king- 
dom, he paid out annually more than half his receipts; and the 1,200- 
odd pounds left over for his own profit, seen in proportion with what the 
Pretymans were in the way of keeping, did not show at all badly (The 
Times, 27 May 1853). The visiting commissioner pronounced that “the 
whole of the premises appear to be in excellent condition” and declared 
his agreement with Guilford’s own opinion that, were he to accede to the 
disgruntled inmates’ wish to have their payments in kind commuted into 
money, “new grounds for dissatisfaction would not fail to occur in the 
minds of men utterly without occupation,” and, so far as past experience 
was any guide, inclined to remain so (PP, 1837-38, XXIV, 843 ff.). 

The past history of St. Cross was more shocking by far. Lord 
Langdale, giving judgment, remarked that it was “interesting, as dis- 
playing the natural tendency to decay or perversion, which affects all 
institutions of this description; but more strikingly by far in the present 
case, than in most of those which I can call to mind.” In at least three 
separate epochs, masters had attempted to turn the charity into gold for 


18 English Reports (London, 1905), LI, 1103-1116; concluding with Lord Langdale’s 
judgment, cited below. 
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themselves. William of Wykeham had dealt with two such; Parliament 
had intervened about 1570 to stop another; but Dr. Markham in 1696 
succeeded at last and established his misappropriation of the revenues 
on an apparently legal footing by such perjury as to draw from Lord 
Langdale the shocked comment that “a more barefaced and shameless 
document than this . . . could not well, in my opinion, have been found.” 
An early Victorian evangelical could hardly have been more disapprov- 
ing if he had found the Rabelais that Archdeacon Grantley kept in his 
desk. So judgment was given, in severe terms, against Lord Guilford — to 
some extent, surely, the sufferer for his predecessor’s sins. 

One recent writer has suggested that Charterhouse was Trollope’s 
particular inspiration.'* The Charterhouse case was indeed before the 
public at this time and it inevitably had many points in common with 
these other scandals — large ancient endowments, abuses accumulating 
through the years, some ill-used “poor brethren” and a very well-fed 
pluralist master, who, with his high-born colleagues, the other gov- 
ernors, kept the poor brothers screwed down tight. One had even been 
expelled, in mid-winter, for answering the master back. For Dickens, 
this was irresistible; and in Household Words, 12 June 1852, just a few 
weeks before Trollope set pen to paper, the story is told with character- 
istic detail — “here is the poor fellow’s condemnation, signed, sealed and 
delivered, in the depths of winter, and when all hands and hearts in Eng- 
land were preparing for the blessed festival of Christmas, forgetting 
injuries, and above all such injuries as wounded nothing but our pride.” 
But the question how much the Charterhouse case weighed in Trollope’s 
mind compared with Whiston’s and Guilford’s and the others that had 
been, and were still, going through the mills of Chancery, is trivial. No 
one who knows anything about the current debate on charity reform and 
its causes célebres, can believe that it has any greater importance than as 
a proof that institutions more or less like Hiram’s Hospital, and the kind 
of issues that arose from them, were very familiar to the literate public 
of the day. 

Trollope’s circumstantial detail was correct enough. The layout of 
the hospital and its present state were as true to life as Dickens’ prisons; 
the warden’s concession to progress by raising the old men’s allowances, 
and the petition they were egged on to sumbit to the bishop, had plenty 


14 Lionel Stevenson, “Dickens and the Origin of The Warden,” The Trollopian, II (1947), 
83-91. He thinks the article was actually written for Dickens by Henry Morley. 
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of historical counterparts. Trollope’s facts and figures on church matters 
were not all that inaccurate, although they were not his strongest point. 
More impressive by far was his feeling for the tone and social setting of 
the church of which he was, one imagines, a fairly representative mem- 
ber of the more laodicean kind. His picture of it was not much to the 
liking of Anglicans who took themselves terribly seriously, and the 
measure of their dislike can best be judged from the extremely hostile 
review of the Barchester novels and of his little series of articles on “The 
Clergymen of the Church of England,” in the Contemporary Review (II, 
[May-Aug. 1866], 240-262), proceeding, presumably, from the pen of 
its tireless editor Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury. The reviewer was 
able to catch Trollope out on a number of points of church law and 
administration. But in congratulating himself that these factual errors 
proved the worthlessness of Trollope’s portraiture, the Dean showed him- 
self as remarkably lacking in imagination and self-appraisal as in humour. 
They were but scratches on the surface of a portrait both large and life- 
like, as most other critics were ready to allow. The clergy of the industrial 
cities, where the church’s most important battles were being fought, 
Trollope hardly knew; but then he didn’t write about them. It is indeed 
probable that Dean Alford knew as little about them as Trollope; they 
were often very obscure men, little known in their own time, no better 
known now. But Trollope had as good a chance of knowing the country 
clergy as any other observant and socially-sensitive layman. Among their 
upper ranks the structure and attitudes of the old order hung on longer 
than in any other section of the Established Church. None of the great 
church reforms of the early nineteenth century touched them except the 
restrictions on plurality and non-residence, which became operative but 
slowly and made no notable changes in their manner of life. Their in- 
comes remained secure; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners came not nigh; 
their bishop they could afford to ignore if they disliked him. And, very 
naturally, among these deans and canons of the ancient cathedrals and 
these better-off incumbents of country towns and villages, the hard facts 
of the new civilization were likely to be very imperfectly appreciated. 
George Anthony Denison, John Keble, and such, who had only old paths 
to walk on, were conveniently situated for denouncing men who had, 
perforce, to walk in new. Archdeacon Grantley could comfortably de- 
nounce John Bold and the persecutors of the Earl of Guilford so long as 
he could still harangue his father-in-law’s old bedesmen so contempt- 
uously de haut en bas, and feel pleased with his work when he had done. 
But gentle Mr. Harding understood to the bitter full the offensiveness of 
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what the archdeacon was saying — its lack of feeling, as towards the old 
men, and its lack of conscience, with regard to his moral right to carry 
on as warden. The archdeacon was content to have the case won on 
technicalities; but Harding, though older by twenty years or so (his age 
is given as “nearly sixty”), knew in his heart that his case was a bad one. 

Here Trollope was at his best. In no respect did he better show 
his understanding of the complexities of the ecclesiastical society he had 
elected to write about than in making the older man, the man whose 
education had been back in the heyday of Sidmouth and Eldon, morally 
the more sensitive of the two. Trollope could of course have made him a 
Pretyman, and Grantley the man of conscience; but that would have 
made the plot more commonplace, without being necessarily more true to 
life. The fact was that the Warden was a product of the old unruffled 
church; he had never wondered or worried — he had indeed hardly ever 
been pressed to wonder or worry — about his vocation, his assumptions, 
and his job until now; being evidently one of the best products of the old 
church, his capacity for wondering and worrying had not died, but only 
slept. Whereas the archdeacon had grown up with a more modern 
generation. Pressed on many sides to doubt, he had stiffened his mind 
against doubt in any form. He had come into an embattled church, fight- 
ing the Midianites for its property and privileges, and with no assurance 
that victory would go to any but the strong and mighty in battle. There 
were no other ways but the ways of guile and strength to handle “that 
scoundrel Horsman” (the Established Church’s most violent and un- 
scrupulous assailant in the House of Commons), the Nonconformist 
newspaper, and the Liberation Society. He was as perfect a conservative 
clerical product of his age, as Hiram’s Hospital was of the age that, even 
in one of its last retreats like Barsetshire, had to pass away. 
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Most OF THESE books could be called reports of work in progress, the work 
being that of discovering the facts behind received opinion about the nature 
and qualities of Victorian “minor” arts. Four of the group (Entwistle on 
wallpaper, the fourth volume of The Concise Encyclopedia of Antiques, the 
newer Hughes, and the Cunningtons’ costume book) include much material of 
earlier periods. Most of the books are competitors to reasonably similar ones 
(e.g., Sir Herbert Read on Staffordshire figures, half a generation old but 
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still good). One need not regret these repetitions, which are much of a piece 
with the travel books that have to be rewritten every two to five years: all add 
to our information, and pave the way for more detailed studies or more 
nearly “complete” monographs. 

Since the numerous centenary memorials of the 1851 Exhibition, it 
has become clear that we need to differentiate between the great set-pieces, 
made to astonish visitors to the Crystal Palace, and the sound standard serial 
product, which as a rule was not reproduced in the 1851 catalogues. There 
has now been a deal of research in individual manufacturers’ catalogues and 
in design-books later than Sheraton. Furthermore, unprejudiced examination 
of furniture, tableware, and costume as well as buildings has resulted in the 
discovery of criteria of relative quality; the writers here reviewed have been 
able to choose excellent examples of the serial product and of one-of-a-kind 
but unpretentious pieces. In these books the photographs are supplemented 
by the good outline drawings in the text which have become a feature of 
English letterpress in this field. There are also a good many repetitions of the 
process-block illustrations to the Crystal Palace catalogue: these give a notion 
of the splendid mechanical perfection desired by the promoters of “art manu- 
factures,” and perhaps of the way carpets and table-tops looked to the public 
of 1851; but to us they no longer look like carpets and table-tops, only like 
1851 process blocks. 

It would be interesting to see more comparisons between contempo- 
rary representations of Victorian objects and photographs of them as they are 
now. The volume of The Connoisseur Period Guides devoted to early Victor- 
ian decorative arts (1958) contained no direct comparison of object for object, 
but often skillfully confronted photographs with catalogue cuts. It also had a 
really authoritative text by thirteen specialists in their areas, as for instance 
the late Peter Floud. In some ways that volume and T. S. R. Boase’s English 
Art 1800-1870 (1959) are superior to Gloag or anyone else here reviewed; 
and some of the essays in Early Victorian England (1934), edited by G. M. 
Young, are still hard to beat. 

The only book of the present group devoted to American work is the 
Brooklyn Museum catalogue (although Gloag does include some American 
examples). The exhibition was both affectionately and smartly done, with 
great effort to show things in the best possible condition and to allow high 
style its own style in denotation; and with emphasis on the Victorian delight 
in strong colors and in contrasts of texture. The catalogue has a very short 
introduction and a survey in not more than twenty payes of furniture, paint- 
ings, silver, glass, and ceramics, all by Marvin D. Schwartz, Brooklyn’s 
curator of decorative arts. The catalogue entries are brief but dated as closely 
as possible, and the photographs are excellent. The exhibits had a decent pro- 
portion of mass-produced things to the specially-made ones, and of super- 
quality performances to the standard. 

Mr. Entwisle has been interested in wallpaper all his working life and 
has published before; his new book is a date-list of sources from 1509 to 
1960. It is entertaining reading, largely because of the matter, partly because 
of the manner: the author has a way of scolding libraries (“B. M. copy ‘mis- 
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“One of the English manifestations of Art-nouveau was the ‘Quaint’ style in furniture, 
which haunted the ’90’s. The work of master designers like Voysey and Mackintosh was 
imitated by the furniture trade. Here are some examples of designs by Sidney Robinson 
...” From Victorian Comfort. 
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laid’ August 1959”) which, although pardonable as an oral complaint in 
any archivist, becomes a trifle eccentric in print. He is also rather inconsistent 
in his use of dates: one can always find out what he really means, but he 
is as likely to put a book of reminiscences under the approximate date of the 
memoirist’s remembered wallpaper as under the exact date of publication. His 
quotations from French are often mishandled. But we forgive him much be- 
cause of his admirable illustrations, which include a number of papers of a 
Morris-y sort not by William Morris, a remarkable frieze (1896) by William 
Shand Kydd, and fine designs by Voysey, Owen Jones, and Dr. Christopher 
Dresser. 

It would be unfair to call the Cunningtons’ book a merely popular 
one, for it is founded on vast research, but it is one of a semi-popular series 
and it covers many centuries; those who consult it for Victorian information 
would do well also to find Dr. C. Willett Cunnington’s English Women’s 
Clothing in the Nineteenth Century (1948). There seems to be no equivalent 
for men’s costume, and we are therefore additionally grateful for the thirty 
pages of Victorians in the present work. The authors use fashion plates and 
contemporary portraits as long as they need to, and begin mixing them with 
photographs as soon as they can. Many of the photographs come from the 
Cunningtons’ own families — a pleasant, sensible device because the dates are 
dependable. The mixture is based on tremendous observation and is witty 
but not mocking; the only complaints one can make are: 1) the reader must 
work out for himself the definitions of trade terms by looking at the costumes; 
and 2) the phrase “then very fashionable” is pointlessly repeated in caption 
after caption; this might well go without saying when high fashion is in evi- 
dence. It is possible for the Cunningtons, without saying a word about it, to 
indicate when middle- or lower-class clothing is presented rather than the 
presumed upper-class clothes of fashion plates. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum publication is in Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s 
best manner, which in such anthologies is very good indeed. His fashionable 
lady is drawn almost entirely from fashion plates and contemporary illustrated 
papers, the reproductions grouped by five-year intervals and in fact chosen 
' precisely from publications of the years ending in five or zero; and there is an 
ample supply in each group (corsets are included). The letterpress descrip- 
tions and some useful type-silhouettes are kept together at the beginning of 
the book. All the illustrations are labelled with the Museum’s photographic 
negative numbers. This is a “straight” work with a minimum of comedy; the 
captions to various Punch cartoons are omitted. 

The volume edited by Mr. Ramsey is actually one of The Connois- 
seur’s annuals, and can be called an encyclopaedia only, so to say, on the 
installment plan. This number contains thirty-nine articles (an unpremedi- 
tated coincidence), of which “Horse Brasses,” “Treen,” “Bristol and Nailsea 
Glass,” “Porcelain of the Russian Empire,” and “Lace” include considerable 
nineteenth-century material. G. Bernard Hughes’ “English Japanned Metal- 
ware” covers pre-Victorian items. But his article “Papier Maché,” Barbara 
Morris’ “Victorian Embroidery,” and Geoffrey Godden’s “English Ceramic 
Artists of the Victorian Era” are really useful. Like almost all encyclopaedia 
articles, however, they leave us wanting more, and they give only miniscule 
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Furniture of the 1840’s: at top, mahogany drawing-room chairs, upholstered in leather; 
middle, a circular ottoman, divided into four seats, with buttoned upholstery; bottom, 
mahogany dining room chairs, leather-seated and buttoned, types that would also be used 
in the study and the smoking room. From Victorian Comfort, pp. 90, 75, 66. 
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bibliographies. There are only five plates of embroidery, but the sixteen ob- 
jects are almost all unfamiliar and of fine quality. Godden devotes himself 
to two artists (by which he means decorative painters) working for each 
of six active factories; but he adds the French Emile Lessore, who put new 
life into some of Wedgwood’s product in the 1860’s and early 1870's. The 
most interesting and original of these artists (and she probably designed the 
whole pot) was Hannah Barlow, whose animals incised on Doulton stoneware 
have a hundred times more character than the tasteful and sometimes de- 
ceptive imitations of eighteenth-century Sévres which are given more space. 
This Connoisseur volume is for dipping, not consulting like the Connoisseur 
Period Guides. 

Mr. Balston’s work is one of the Faber ceramics monographs with an 
American imprint. To a catalogue in categories of portraits (Stage, Crime, 
Statesmen, etc.) he adds excellent technical information, including as good 
an account of press-moulds and slip-moulds as I remember anywhere, and 
some edifying accounts of makers, markets, and prices per dozen. The 
plates, though not as well-printed as The Connoisseur’s, are charming as to 
matter, and the figures and groups are assembled in an amusing manner for 
the photographer. The author is a collector who, despite his love for the sub- 
ject, makes no grand claims for what was almost purely a low-priced product 
in its day, intended for the “cottage” trade; but his discussion is serious and 
thorough and up to Faber standard. 

Bernard Hughes’ ampler book on earthenware is a companion to a 
previous one on English Porcelain and Bone China on which Therle Hughes 
(his wife?) collaborated. His text is in chapters devoted to different wares 
(Creamware, Jasper, Lustre and Majolica, etc.). Hughes is the closest of any 
of these writers to an expert. The information he gives about factories, the 
composition of their clay mixtures, and the later imitators of their more suc- 
cessful wares, is massive. Mr. Hughes’ specifically Victorian volume quotes 
much of the material in the broader one and its companion; it is chiefly useful 
for its admirable plates, which are usually grouped by techniques or by 
factories. One gets a better idea of what Coalbrookdale and nineteenth-cen- 
tury Worcester look like from these assemblies than from anything but actual 
inspection with hand and eye. Such early Victorian items as lithophane pic- 
tures, such high Victorian ones as Parian, and such late Victorian ones as 
“art pottery,” are not neglected: the reasons for the revolts of the designers 
Alfred Stevens and William de Morgan are well understood, and yet put in 
the framework of the industrialist’s constant search for a physically better 
product. 

Mrs. Wood has received a foreword from Ivor Idris, Honorary Treas- 
urer of the Victorian Society; she has long collected Victorian objects and is 
now a dealer. More importantly for our purposes, she grew up in a Victorian 
house and she knows the reasons for many household ways, the uses of certain 
objects, and (in short) the “pecking order” of the period. She writes a little 
as if she were the Miss Marple of the antiques trade, but she also refers to 
lustreware as a folk art, a judgment which would put some snob collectors 
in their place. She is the first writer in this field whom I have found stating 
what is a fact but often neglected: that the old well-to-do families already 
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“had their hats” in terms of quantities of eighteenth-century ceramics and 
furniture before the Napoleonic wars, and did not need to buy more unless 
new sources of income pushed them to new expenditure for additional houses. 
Mrs. Wood is sensible about jewelry, and her account of three basic ways to 
make lace is as straightforward and truly explanatory as one could wish. Her 
illustrations are almost all unfamiliar and, as a rule, well printed. The book is 
for beginning collectors and therefore not so concentrated or compendious as 
a Hughes. 

Of the books mentioned thus far, most are collectors’ guides or cribs 
for theatrical designers. Mr. Gloag’s Victorian Comfort is different; subtitled 
A Social History of Design from 1830-1900, it has immediately attractive 
chapter headings (“Comfort and Elegance,” “Comfort in Travel,” “Comfort 
and Conscience”), and it is a book with an “argument” in both senses. This 
argument is at once evident in the foreword, “The Philosophy of Comfort”: 
“The Victorians loved comfort without shame, as the Georgians before them 
had loved pleasure without apology.” And Gloag’s last words are: “They were 
Confident, Comfortable, and Good.” But he instantly inserts a woodcut tail- 
piece with a pejorative comment. He has written much on architecture, de- 
sign, and taste, and he too was brought up in a Victorian house and family; 
he is not ashamed to state his own taste flatly. He dislikes Alfred Stevens’ 
Wellington monument in St. Paul’s, for instance, and speaks very crossly of it 
as if to make up for these eighty years’ abuse of the Albert Memorial. It 
would be a mistake to demand that anyone, in order to write effectively about 
Victorian creations, must be prepared to enjoy them to the full or uncritically; 
Mr. Gloag himself makes the point that the Victorian conscience was a coun- 
ter-balance to such frank enjoyment; and he has labored to be fair in almost 
every case except that of the Wellington monument. But the author of 
Georgian Grace is not quite “with it” when he reaches 1837.) It may be well 
for the reader to try also Ralph Dutton’s The Victorian Home, Some Aspects 
of Nineteenth-Century Taste and Manners (1954). 

Gloag depends as heavily as any of the others under review upon 
Loudon, Downing, the 1851 Exhibition catalogues, and illustrated papers; 
but his interest in advertising has caused him to look at the commercial as 
well as at the instructive or entertaining pages of the journals; and his com- 
parisons of advertised or cartooned furniture to pieces found in paintings or 
photographs are among the best in the books here mentioned. He contrasts 
Frith’s well-known rail-station and watering-place pictures, for example, to 
Fun’s caricature cuts of 1865 crowds packed into places of popular or elegant 
assembly. He begins his final chapter on memorials and monuments with 
Pugin’s parody (from Contrasts, 1841) of a Regency bishop's tomb. 

What the Hugheses see as furniture or pots, what Giedion sees as in- 
dustrial or even managerial revolution, Gloag and Dutton see as social history. 


If I am going to mention a “right attitude” (perhaps too Victorian an idea), I should 
again mention Boase as being wonderfully balanced in objectivity and sympathy; Henry- 
Russell Hitchcock would probably have to be considered an enthusiast in spite of 
knowledge so great that he could afford to be detached; Sigfried Giedion, too, must rank 
as an enthusiast when he explores patent devices, railroads, and steamships; Pevsner is 
about as detached as one could be. 
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No harm in this. I have now forgotten which one of them remarks (it may 
even have been Sir Ambrose Heal in still another book) that after about 1830 
the shop of a furniture-maker, who in the previous century might have been 
a joiner or cabinet-maker, became the showroom of a dealer in goods manu- 
factured wholesale elsewhere, with only upholstery done on the premises; 
and even this, after the invention of the coil spring for upholstery in 1828, 
would soon be industrialized. 

We know the names of many such metropolitan dealers and up- 
holsterers, of many large-scale makers of furniture, ironware, ceramics, glass; 
and the names of a few exceptional designer-manufacturers (Belter, Morris, 
Thonet). But other names in capital letters, the names by which the mass- 
producers called styles, are another matter, and it is hard to know what they 
really meant. Owen Jones or Sir Henry Cole or the Prince Consort no doubt 
had an accurate mental picture to correspond with the word Moorish or 
Elizabethan; but a manufacturer’s catalogue did not need to bother. Gloag 
emphasizes that industrialists did not seem to realize that goods have to be 
sold to the public, and remarks repeatedly on the unassertive character of all 
advertising except that of nostrums. Yet in an age of consumption, novelty 
must have been sufficiently attractive, and exotic names took advantage of an 
atmosphere already prepared by the Waverley novels. 

The rapidly rising population of the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury has long been cited as explanation for both the consumption-power and 
the optimism of the Victorian age. The same circumstance may help to ex- 
plain the ready acceptance of eclecticism and the persistence, through two 
generations, of many forms and things that antedated 1837. The simple fact 
is that once a manufacturer was (in a newer phrase) tooled up and in touch 
with his markets, it was easier to keep going than to change. He added 
novelties, often in vast number, but the new consumers were added to old 
consumers, so he also continued the old favorites. The Regency jelly-mould 
might perfectly well furnish forth a cold shape for the Gladstonian table. 
It had been far easier for the hand-craftsmen of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, with their multiple skills, to change styles in response to 
a mode broadcast by the pattern-books of Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Shera- 
ton, or even of Thomas Hope or George Smith, than it would have been for 
the industrial possessors of costly dies, templates, and Jacquard punch-cards 
to scrap their investment (it remained for the United States automobile trade 
and twentieth-century advertising to make annual change desirable). And 
despite wholesale borrowing of styles, the Victorians’ vitality was such that 
they could still invent ornament. Hitchcock has remarked how there is always 
a point at which historic adaptations and borrowings begin to look unmis- 
takably Victorian; and in 1961 a good half of the dark-grounded printed 
cottons worn by Americans male and female are revivals of Victorian calicoes 
(since art nouveau, there has hardly been a real invention of ornament except 
for the French Line or Chanin Building modernistic of the late 1920's}. 

The industrialization of furniture and silver manufactures, which fol- 
lowed by more than a generation the industrialization of ceramics and tex- 
tiles, produced a division of labor so divisive that the organic nature of 
eighteenth-century and even many Regency objects broke down. Such a 
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“Ebonized Rocking Chair,” a bentwood chair of 1883. From Victorian Comfort. 


development as Sheffield plate, long before 1800, was not long in influencing 


silver forms away from those natural to the hand-made homogenous “raised” 
piece towards shapes that could be assembled from bent sheets cut and 
soldered. So it was only a further step from the oval-plan, straight-sided, 
lightly-domed tea caddy of 1780-1810 (whether silver or Sheffield plate) to 
the sort of teapot or kettle, already common by 1840, polygonal in plan, often 
outflaring in elevation, which could be assembled entirely from rolled plate; 
and the demand for less expensive plated wares was such that this shape 
was later cast or stamped in two or more pieces and electroplated. It even 
affected the shape of Mason’s famous ironstone pitchers. The thickening of 
edges along lines where metal facets joined in an arris was a device to ac- 
commodate poor joining or poor soldering; the designing which in part meant 
to conceal such deficiencies went on also in pressed-glass factories; examples 
could be multiplied endlessly. In good hands, of course, such doings led 
eventually to better processes and better design. But the deficiencies and dis- 
locations led also to an awareness that overall design became more and more 
important as division of labor increased; hence the select committee appointed 
in the House of Commons in 1835 to investigate problems of design, which 
led in 1837 to the Schools of Design and finally to Prince Albert’s Department 
of Science and Art from 1853. 
Over against the eighteenth-century situation with traditional crafts 
on the general level and a few top people such as the Chippendales on the 
metropolitan level, there was a tendency (already evident before 1800) to 
put all knowledge and skill in the hands of the industrialist and to let the lay- 
man in on the act a little by means of rudimentary “do-it-yourself” devices 
and such ready-made ornament as Coade stone and the composition orna- 
ments sold for decorating Adam mantelpieces; the books of instruction for 
“gentlemen and carpenters” are part of the same movement. In the United 
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States, the versions of Empire design promoted in Asher Benjamin’s later 
publications were intended to make things easier for the comparatively un- 
skilled or ill-equipped builder: for instance, the square corner-block for door 
and window frames made it unnecessary to use a miter-box to cut mouldings 
at corners, and the corner-block itself might be filled eventually with a compo 
rosette. It would not be unfair to say that it was the generation of Josiah 
Wedgwood, Matthew Boulton, and the Adams that began to substitute so- 
phisticated industrial design for folk art and for all but the highest-budget 
metropolitan work; thus they were basically responsible for the divorce be- 
tween designing and making. Two generations later it was neither the de- 
signer nor the manufacturer who was the real arbiter of taste, but the salesman 
(pace Gloag; the phrase about the salesman is Klingender’s). 

It is worth inquiring also how much the cultural break of the Napo- 
leonic wars — and the invention by Percier and Fontaine of a new style for 
Napoleon — may have had to do with the eclecticism that was unleashed after 
Waterloo. Empire ornament was itself revivalistic, and the style might have 
come about even without Percier and Fontaine, for much of it was implicit in 
Louis XVI and Adam design, which replaced much of the integral ormoulu 
of Louis XV with interchangeable appliqué. The relaxation of tensions after 
1815 was followed by a massive search for all the good things — not only 
French but all sorts of good things — that had been missed during the war 
years. No one any longer supposes that Gothic was triumphant up to a certain 
year, followed by second Rococo, then by Italianate, then by academic or 
archaeological Gothic. Only in costume can it be said that a certain style 
went out by a given date. One section of the eclectic repertory became as- 
sociated more with bedrooms than with billiard-rooms, but eclecticism is 
eclectic, and when the choice is large and the consumers many, the full range 
is likely to be in use. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum is a watercolor portrait of a lady 
of about 1830 who sits in an eighteenth-century interior with eighteenth- 
century pictures hung typically high on the walls; below and beside them 
hang smaller and more recent pictures and ornaments. This must have hap- 
pened many times. No doubt some jeunes ménages in the Victorian age, as 
in ours, could afford to set up housekeeping with everything new and in the 
“latest” style, but only a very rootless and materialistic household would do so. 

Along with the notion of certain styles for certain uses (Jacobethan 
for the dining-room, Rococo for the drawing-room) arose a huge variety of 
special pieces of furniture: ottomans, slipper chairs, teapoys, Sutherland 
tables, Davenport desks, and every sort of comfortable convenience. (Trollope 
created a Duke of Omnium — to match the Duchess of Sutherland — from the 
“omnium,” a sort of broad whatnot on wheels for use in setting the table for 
complicated service.) The eighteenth century, with its straight chairs, desk 
chairs, only two or three types of armchairs, two types of desk, and sofas 
describable only bk: » «mber of passengers, might have greeted Victorian com- 
fort hy asking “What ror?” Though the horror vacui can seldom have been so 
widespread a condition as it was in Victorian dwellings, there was still con- 
siderable order and there were many rules. Not only were newly-prosperous 
consumers anxious to learn etiquette, but “correct principles” of design were 
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INSIDE VICTORIAN WALLS 


Two types of whatnot (“omnium”), from the 1830's. From Victorian Comfort. 


much thought of; it has often been remarked that much of the younger 
Eastlake’s Hints on Household Taste of the late 1860's, if one does not look at 
the illustrations, reads like the moral endeavor of the Bauhaus so far as prin- 
ciple goes. This sort of earnestness went with the optimism, the afflatus, the 
vast capacity for enjoyment, the fondness for strong color, and, no doubt, the 
Victorians’ ability in self-persuasion. 

It is common for reminiscences to speak of the gloom of Victorian 
interiors. This may often be a misinterpretation derived from heavy curtain- 
ing, the effect of years of soot, and the tendency of early aniline dyes to go 
brown as they aged. All the evidence, in descriptions of colors and in paint- 
ings and watercolors that have not faded, shows that saturated strong colors 
were loved and used. The souvenir albums at Windsor Castle, whose contents 
have been kept away from light most of the time, show that the colors used 
at Osborne were deep but brilliant, prolonging the Empire favorites, and that 
the white-grounded chintzes, tiles, porcelain door-plates, etc., there and at 
Balmoral added a blondness as the gilding added brilliance. Other reasons for 
the belief in Victorian gloom may be the remembrance of Sabbatarianism 
and an observation of the dowdy look of many of our great-grandparents 
in photographs. We do not often remember that, though the Victorians 
washed themselves and their linen, there was no way to clean woollen clothes 
through most of the period except by brushing and occasional attacks on bad 
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spots with ammonia (“spirits of hartshorn”) and, when they came, naphtha 
and benzine. Nor do we remember that no one pressed what was not washed: 
the iron was for linen, and it ramified into all sorts of gauffering irons for 
frills, but a pair of trousers or a morning coat was ironed as a rule only by the 
tailor who coaxed it into shape originally. Brushing took out some of the 
rumples as well as the dust. One of the most elegant-looking people in the 
Cunningtons’ photographs is a man of 1870 in knickerbockers, much like the 
plus-fours of the 1920’s, and a jacket, collarless and buttoned only at the top 
button and hanging loose: his clothes would have rumpled only in the sleeves. 

One of the clues to Victorian elaboration is that labor-saving devices, 
being delightful novelties, were not at first used to save labor. The bandsaw, 
the sewing machine, and new variants on the old lathe were used to multiply 
decorations. One might have supposed that the sewing machine (so much de- 
sired, so timely that several men invented it in different parts of the world at 
the same time) would be used to save labor. Not at all: the temptation to turn 
out and attach extra yards of furbelows was too great to resist. It is something 
like Parkinson’s law. 

The Victorians tended to consider effect more important than material; 
“sound principles” did not prevent the use of all sorts of substitutes, and it was 
not the Victorian Huxley but Aldous who wrote Ends and Means. To make a 
bed largely out of papier maché was a challenging problem. The Victorians 
did not demand that raw material be in itself good, but neither did they alto- 
gether forget the properties of materials. If a certain effect in a jeweled neck- 
lace was desired, and could be produced with silver-gilt and carbuncles, it 
was not necessary to use gold and rubies; but if there was a customer for 
gold and rubies, the effect was available to that customer at the higher price. 
Some of the mid-Victorian combinations of semi-precious stones and metals 
to which a frosted or otherwise manipulated surface was given present a new 
order of beauty and pave the way for some of the mysteriously lovely art 
nouveau jewelry. Effect in objects inside the house, not unlike “character” in 
buildings, demanded striving, and striving in the nexus of the Victorian 
temper led not to simplification but to complication. The appearance of 
many commercial strata of quality and price is as much a part of this compli- 
cation as passementerie, wooden gingerbread, or armchairs cut from coal 
(the “good, better, best” of the modern mail-order catalogue is the successor 
to the hierarchies of earthenware, stoneware, ironware, “stone china,” bone 
china, porcelain). The high-budget consumer could get not only the best mate- 
rials but complex design and fine craftsmanship: granite, wrought silver, Mor- 
ris and Company’s expensive one-of-a-kind performances. It is significant that 
some of the most impressive and influential work both in building and in 
“minor” arts was done for the old well-to-do who had new sources of income: 
Talbots, Grosvenors, Gowers and Sutherland-Gowers. 

One of Gloag’s most interesting passages is one in which he argues 
that the facsimile-reproduction sort of “period room” decorating that ran from 
the end of the period well into our time was a reaction against art nouveau. 
This is a judgment that brings us full circle for another start. 
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The Workshop of the World: British Eco- 
nomic History from 1820 to 1880, by J. D. 
CHAMBERS; pp. viii + 239. Oxford University 
Press: London and New York, 1961, 8s. 6d. 
and $1.40. 

An Economic History of England, 1870- 
1939, by Wr.L1AM AsHwortH; pp. ix + 438. 
Methuen: London, 1960, 30s.; Barnes and 
Noble: New York, 1961, $6.50; Ryerson 
Press: Toronto, 1961, $6.00. 


TAKEN TOGETHER THESE two volumes chart 
the rise and decline of British economic 
hegemony. By the 1820's, Professor Cham- 
bers’ starting point, the British productive 
economy had been only partly industrialized, 
and, immature and undisciplined, it still 
awaited some of the basic technological in- 
novations. Of the industries on which the 
economic Pax Britannica was to rest only 
cotton spinning had attained mechanization. 
Along other paths to industrialization the 
economy had taken no more than tentative 
steps. Although pioneer mechanical engineers 
were about to create a machine tool industry, 
they had only recently developed such an 
elementary industrial necessity as a screw- 
cutting lathe, and the sovereign principle 
of standardization of parts was one which 
they were just beginning to apprehend. Nor 
had British financial and commercial insti- 
tutions attained the degree of solidity and 
sophistication required by an industrial econ- 
omy. The early century, in short, was fash- 
ioning an economic mechanism that would 
presently revolutionize British life and would 
spread British influences to the remotest cor- 
ners of the globe, but the machinery was still 
rudimentary, uncouth, badly coordinated, 
When Professor Ashworth rings down 
the curtain more than a century later, Brit- 
ain’s economic ascendancy lay well in the 
past, and the future seemed murky and un- 
promising. With industries which had been 
the nation’s passport to Victorian greatness 
in a hopeless plight, with exports slumping 
ominously, and with unemployment in some 
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large areas hovering around thirty per cent 
for months and even years on end, there 
were gloomy suspicions — absurdly gloomy, 
as we now see —that the British economy 
had lost its resilience and that British entre- 
preneurship was incapable of redeploying its 
resources in new activities and taking advan- 
tage of new opportunities. Most menacing of 
all, the continuing mass unemployment, with 
the hopelessness, apathy, and social enmities 
that it induced, opened fissures in the British 
community so deep as to become a danger 
to stability and national unity. Yet the dam- 
age, Mr. Ashworth recalls, was not irrepara- 
ble, and in 1939 the British people could 
“turn again to their reserves of unity, pur- 
pose and skill and find them a little con- 
cealed and a little damaged, but not too hard 
to repair; and, having found them, to direct 
them more steadfastly than before towards 
survival in war and, in peace, prosperity for 
all.” 

Between industrial youth and what some 
critics wrongly diagnosed as inexorably ad- 
vancing senility lay a century of fantastic 
growth. Superlatives come readily when de- 
scribing an economy whose dynamic ener- 
gies could produce in a single decade ( 1865- 
75) an increase in the nation’s capital re- 
sources variously estimated at forty to fifty 
per cent. In their views of Victorian economic 
expansion Messrs. Chambers and Ashworth 
are in general accord, as far as they overlap, 
and, in fact, their studies, though differing 
in scale and aim, are admirably comple- 
mentary. Professor Ashworth’s volume, the 
more severely economic, more technical and 
analytical, appears as an installment in the 
new Economic History of England edited by 
T. S. Ashton. Following the pattern laid 
down for the series, the author’s concern is 
less with historical narrative than with find- 
ing “answers to the questions economists ask, 
or should ask, of the past.” Although his ac- 
count is not lacking in substantive content, 
the stress is less on the what than the why, 
on economic change and the influences af- 
fecting it. The range of his researches is 
wide, and his judgments, expressed in clear 
if hardly sparkling prose, coxamand confi- 
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dence for their obvious authority and detach- 
ment. This is not, nor was it intended to be, 
an introduction to the 1870-1939 period, but 
its usefulness will by no means be limited to 
practitioners of the Dismal Science and their 
auxiliaries. Other laborers in the Victorian 
vineyard — historians of various sorts and 
students of literature — can look with confi- 
dence to Professor Ashworth for aid in under- 
standing the complex, rapidly shifting eco- 
nomic environment. 

Professor Chambers’ commission is not 
so much to break new ground as to sift and 
interpret the conclusions of more restricted 
studies. His volume, The Workshop of the 
World, which follows T. S. Ashton’s Indus- 
trial Revolution in the Home University Li- 
brary (and appears in a more attractive 
format and, mercifully, with more readable 
typography than that miniature classic of 
economic historiography) traces the climb 
to greatness of Victorian economy in the 
middle years of the century, specifically be- 
tween the crisis of 1825-26 and the crash of 
1873. It is a lucid, discriminating account. 
written with due awareness of recent research 
and newer interpretations, and will prove a 
benefaction to non-specialists who require a 
brief, trustworthy, and occasionally diverting 
guide to early and mid-Victorian economic 
history. Professor Chambers has appended a 
well-selected bibliography, in which, un- 
happily, he has rather exceeded the statutory 
allowance of misspelled authors’ names. 

In essentials, of course, the story is fa- 
miliar enough, though Mr. Chambers tells it 
with enviable skill and not without fresh in- 
sights. The years between the late eight- 
eenth-century take-off into industrialism, 
“the classic example of self-generated take- 
off,” and the late 1840's he sees as an age of 
uneasy, erratic progress, the Sturm und 
Drang period of British industrial economy, 
in which “the logic of economic growth, 
with its disparity between the relentless 
growth of numbers and the sporadic advance 
of [technological and entrepreneurial] inno- 
vation, took its course.” Nor was it a foregone 
conclusion that the new industry would be 
equal to supporting this “relentless growth 
of numbers.” Although the 1820's and 1830's 
saw what was perhaps the most rapid devel- 
opment of resources in the whole course of 
British economic history, the population was 


rising, until the mid-century, at an average 
rate of just under fifteen per cent a decade. 
But by the late 1840's the race with the stork 
had been won. The building of a railway 
system, perhaps the greatest single material 
achievement of the century, and of a fleet of 
iron ships gave a decisive lift to the economy, 
while tariff reform, coinciding with the onset 
of a quarter century of rising prices, helped 
to launch British overseas trade on its pro- 
digious career of expansion. “The harvest of 
a mature ecenomy,” Mr. Chambers con- 
cludes, “was about to be gathered.” 

Through it all, and in Professor Ash- 
worth’s study too, one is reminded constantly 
of Britain’s terrifying dependence on the 
world outside. In the middle years, other na- 
tions cooperated handsomely, and the order- 
ing of international trade conformed almost 
perfectly to British requirements. But this 
accommodation came none too soon. During 
the first half of the nineteenth century the 
visible trade deficit mounted in an alarming 
fashion, and in two years, 1840 and 1842, 
Britain’s international account as a whole 
showed a negative balance. To reconsider the 
country’s customs and excise policy was only 
political common sense, and in Peel, rather 
than in the Anti-Corn Law League, Professor 
Chambers finds the authentic spokesman and 
“the true progenitor of the faith in free 
trade.” However little direct economic effect 
the Corn Law decision may have had — 
clearly both advocates and opponents gravely 
exaggerated its significance — tradition has 
not erred in setting it up as a kind of monu- 
mental gateway through which the Victorian 
economy entered the Land of Promise. Al- 
though substantial sections of the British 
population drew only meager nourishment 
from the new milk and honey, at least the 
land flowed more copiously than before. If 
success, to cite Professor Ashworth, is to be 
measured “by the accumulation of wealth 
and its application to further accumulation,” 
then this was success abounding. 

To account for the amazingly dynamic 
character of the mid-Victorian economy is 
not simple, but it is a merit of Ashworth’s 
volume that he does not funk the difficult, 
complicated questions for which there are no 
easy answers. On the pyesent point, for 
example, he notes, always with relevant data, 
some of the circumstances which go to ex- 
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plain the extraordinary growth. Plainly the 
Victorians were fortunate in that they could 
concentrate their productive resources — on 
enlarging their capital equipment, on sup- 
plying certain basic human necessities while 
largely ignoring the more speculative luxury 
trade, and on developing those business 
services which were in demand wherever 
men engaged in systematic trading on a large 
scale, Saving was relatively easy, for profits 
tended to accrue to families accustomed to 
fairly plain living, who were not tempted by 
a wide assortment of consumer goods to 
spend rather than save. And always, of 
course, the mid-Victorians bent their efforts 
to developing foreign markets and dedicated 
their own productive machinery to supplying 
goods for which their own comparative ad- 
vantage was great and which overseas mar- 
kets would absorb in massive quantities. In 
spite of obvious elements of waste in the 
system, notably a much higher level of un- 
employment than is usually assumed and the 
enormous numbers employed in domestic 
service, the mid-Victorian economy not only 
grew, but grew at an almost incredible rate. 

Professor Ashworth’s volume is rich in 
revisions and modifications of accepted no- 
tions, put forward always in a becomingly 
tentative fashion, in new perspectives and 
fresh approaches to old problems. For stu- 
dents of the Victorian Age whose interests 
are not those of the professional economic 
historian, the most rewarding sections will 
perhaps turn out to be the author’s compar- 
ative analysis of economic trends in the late 
Victorian and Edwardian periods. Broadly 
speaking, British trade and industry, he holds, 
maintained themselves more effectively dur- 
ing the “Great Depression” (a term which, 
if my notes are correct, he uses only once 
and then quite incidentally) than during the 
age of rising prices that followed. It was 
after the turn of the century that serious 
weaknesses in the economy first emerged, 
though there had been earlier intimations, 
largely ignored, of trouble to come. In the 
late Victorian decades, British industrial 
and commercial machinery was relatively 
well adapted to the requirements of the time. 
Real incomes “were growing at a rate that 
had never been sustained for an appreciable 
period before,” and, although the export 
trade was expanding less rapidly than in the 
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mid-century, it was keeping pace with the 
output of goods. Admittedly the depression 
in agriculture was a tragic reality, but even 
here the grazing and dairying branches re- 
mained in a reasonably sound position. To 
be sure, this quarter century of falling prices 
brought some exceedingly bad years, and the 
lamentations of business men filled the air, 
for “new competitors and new techniques 
compelled unwelcome and often costly reor- 
ganization, or sometimes caused firms to be 
squeezed out of existence. Things were 
harder for individual businesses but the 
economy as a whole flourished.” 

The late Victorian economy was able to 
meet current needs adequately enough, but 
the future was another matter. After the turn 
of the century the rate of growth slowed 
down; real income per capita failed to in- 
crease as rapidly as before. In an age of 
sharpened competition and acute interna- 
tional rivalries, Britain not only remained as 
dependent as before on overseas trade but 
tended to rely on the traditional export sta- 
ples, cotton textiles, coal, and the rest, com- 
modities which were inevitably going to meet 
with greater resistance in foreign markets. 
By 1914 the British and world economies 
were ceasing to be mutually complementary, 
though the full significance of the shifting 
balance was not immediately apparent. It 
was a misfortune that post-war statesmen 
should see the problem of the 1920’s as that 
of restoring the status quo ante and should 
direct their policies so largely toward that 
end. For, as Professor Ashworth makes clear, 
the War was not a primary agent in altering 
the British position. Those who ignored the 
portents that had shown in the pre-war skies 
and who sought to rehabilitate the old order 
were, to say the least, acting on a gravely in- 
adequate, though perhaps not unnatural 
estimate, of the new alignment of economic 
forces. 

OwEN 
Harvard University 


H. M. Hyndman and British Socialism, by 
Cuusnicut Tsuzux1; edited by Henry PELL- 
ING; pp. x + 304. Oxford University Press: 
London, 1961, 35s. 


THE REVIVAL OF socialism in Britain during 
the last two decades of the nineteenth cen- 


tury brought into prominence a number of 
bizarre aristocrats who became converts to 
the new faith. Brave and romantic men such 
as Cunninghame Graham, the socialist laird. 
Beautiful but preposterous ladies like the 
Countess of Warwick, who enjoyed the clos- 
est connections with H. M. Edward VII and 
who travelled away from a socialist meeting 
in = sveciai train. Henry Mayers Hyndman 
(1842-1921) lacked aristocratic associations, 
but he was always at pains to impress his 
working-class audiences with the fact that 
he belonged to the “highly educated” and 
privileged order of society. If Hyndman was 
not quite the equal of Cunninghame Graham 
as a traveller and adventurer, if he was de- 
nied Lady Frances’ access to the very highest 
circles, he was still far too extraordinary to 
be ignored by anyone who cares for Vic- 
torian eccentrics. 

Hyndman, as county cricketer, had his 
bowling punished by the incomparable W. G. 
Grace. As company promoter, he acquired a 
wide range of interests in mining companies 
and was a director of the Colt Gun and Car- 
riage Company. He received his socialist 
education in conversations with Marx. How- 
ever, he quarrelled with him and was ostra- 
cised by Engels, whom in retaliation he de- 
scribed as “the Grand Llama of the Regent’s 
Park Road.” He knew and admired Disraeli 
and Clemenceau. He abused Gladstone and 
detested Lenin. He was a revolutionary so- 
cialist and an anti-semite; an internationalist 
and a chauvinist. 

In this admirable book, Professor Tsuzuki 
succeeds in making many of these paradoxes 
intelligible. Hyndman’s life is kept, as it has 
to be, in the closest relation to the history of 
the party which he founded and the move- 
ment which he did so much to promote. In 
the end we are interested no longer merely 
in his eccentricity, but in his achievement. 
For if he was not a lovable man, like William 
Morris, nor an important theoretician, like 
Kautsky or Plekhanov, Hyndman was a man 
whose success and failure mattered for so- 
cialism and for the British political system. 

He was, in fact, much more successful 
than is generally recognised. When he es- 
tablished the Social Democratic Federation 
in 1881 he effectively broke through the Lib- 
Lab monopoly of working-class politics. 
Under a variety of names the S.D.F. held 


together for more than forty years. It pro- 
vided indispensable support for Hyndman’s 
propagandist work; even Marx had to make 
the grudging acknowledgement that he was 
good at this. If he had little impact on the 
opinions of the masses, he had a powerful 
influence upon the thinking of many of the 
men who were to restate the socialist cause 
in homely terms and who helped to shape 
“the new unionism.” Burns and Tillet, Mann 
and Thorne received much training from the 
S.D.F. Indeed, figures as dissimilar and in- 
fluential as George Lansbury and Emest 
Bevin were impressed by Hyndman during 
their formative years. To assert that Method- 
ism and not Marxism has shaped the British 
Labour Movement is just wishful thinking. 
Hyndman made it difficult for British social- 
ists to separate the pursuit of justice and fel- 
lowship from the class struggle and the 
transformation of existing property relations. 

However, the major problem of Hynd- 
man’s career is the failure of the S.D.F. to 
become a mass party capable of getting 
Marxism accepted as an orthodoxy for the 
movement as a whole. How far was this due 
to his own personal failings? Professor Tsu- 
zuki confirms the impressions that he had 
little feeling for the quality of working-class 
life and that he quite failed to appreciate the 
decisive importance of the trade unions. 
Thus, there was a notorious circular which 
the S.D.F. distributed among delegates to 
the Trades Union Congress in 1884. This 
reprimanded trade unionists for their in- 
veterate narrowness of view and in very 
superior tones explained the inherent limita- 
tions of unionism itself. (Whenever he ad- 
dressed workmen, Hyndman proved himself 
incurably superior and paternalistic.) The 
“Tory Gold” episode in the elections of the 
following year, when Hyndman accepted fi- 
nancial support from the Conservatives, pro- 
vided another illustration of his lack of po- 
litical judgement. His worst mistake came 
with the formation of the Labour Represen- 
tation Committee in 1900. Although he was 
more flexible than some of his colleagues, he 
showed hesitation and weakness and failed 
to overcome his purist scruples about com- 
mitting the $.D.F. to a body which was not 
avowedly socialist. 

These mistakes must be considered 
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against the background of the peculiar diffi- 
culties with which Hyndman had to contend. 
He was a revolutionary in a non-revolution- 
ary situation. He had to work with a political 
philosophy which had been shaped before 
the advent of parliamentary democracy. In 
consequence, the expediencies of everyday 
political life co-existed uneasily with notions 
of “The Day” — “The First Monday Morn- 
ing under Socialism” — and the Committee 
of Public Safety. A letter written by Hynd- 
man to Frederic Harrison in 1905, which was 
not accessible when Professor Tsuzuki was 
engaged in his research, illustrates his pen- 
chant for boasting and for engaging in fan- 
tasies in which he saw himself riding into 
power on the back of the apocalyptic crisis: 
“You may rely upon it that if a crash does 
result from our policy in India, Africa and 
elsewhere, I for one shall attack our leading 
men with something more than mere words 
— if I get half a chance.” In 1919 half a 
chance did come, but age and chauvinism 
prevented Hyndman from using it. 

Professor Tsuzuki has contented himself 
with telling the story of Hyndman’s life in a 
clear and scholarly manner. He has made 
good use of an impressive number of sources. 
He does not attempt to assess how far his 
subject made the most of the possibilities of 
Marxism in Victorian Britain. However, he 
has provided some of the material required 
for such an assessment. 

Dr. Henry Pelling prepared the book for 
publication. It reads excellently. 

RoypeEN Harrison 
The University of Sheffield 


The Australian Labor Movement 1850-1907: 
Extracts from Contemporary Documents se- 
lected by R. N. Essexs, with additions by 
Members of the Noel Ebbels Memorial Com- 
mittee, edited by L. G. CaurcHwarp; pp. 
255. Australian Book Society: Sydney, 1960, 


25s. 

Radical and Working Class Politics: A Study 
of Eastern Australia, 1850-1910, by Rosin 
GoLLan; pp. xi + 226. Melbourne University 
Press in association with The Australian Na- 
tional University: Melbourne, 1960, 35s. 


Eacu OF THESE books represents, in its way, 


an act of faith. The Australian Labor Move- 
ment springs from a nucleus of work by one 
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whose heart — as Professor C. M. H. Clark 
tells us in a moving memoir —“was hot 
within him for the future of his country.” 
Before his death in 1952, R. N. Ebbels had 
come to see in Marxism the best instrument 
for making that future, an instrument 
through which his primary Australian creed 
of “mateship and equality” might be trans- 
lated into a decent social order. In testimony 
to their refusal to believe that he “disquieted 
himself in vain” Ebbels’ friends have com- 
pleted the present book of documents. It is a 
fitting memorial: a long backglance at the 
days before 1914 when simple democracy 
still seemed possible, and when the ideal of 
social justice had a rich flowering in Australia. 

Though very different in kind, Dr. Gol- 
lan’s book celebrates the same theme. It aims, 
he writes, “to follow from the middle of the 
nineteenth century to the eve of the first 
World War . . . the continuing search [in 
Australia] for a prescription which would 
make life more tolerable for the majority of 
the people.” Both books are scholarly at- 
tempts to communicate and explain the de- 
velopment of ideas that have moved many 
thousands of Australians over a number of 
generations; as such they deserve wide at- 
tention. 

The Ebbels volume, after a somewhat 
scrappy set of extracts to illustrate “the 
Social and Political background,” documents 
more solidly the eight-hour day movement, 
the growth of trades unions and of radical 
and socialist ideas after 1880, the strikes of 
the ‘nineties, and the formation and outlook 
of political Labor parties. The wide range 
of ingredients which gave Labor in late 
nineteenth-century Australia its special fla- 
vour is well represented here: hard-headed 
unionism and sometimes soft-headed nation- 
alism; generous egalitarianism and narrow 
racialism; intransigent class aggressiveness in 
theory and realistic political compromise in 
practice. Singleness of mind (on Clark’s testi- 
mony one of Ebbels’ notable characteristics ) 
gives this book its chief merit. With compell- 
ing authenticity, it represents the point of 
view and often recaptures the emotion of 
the men involved in the movements it docu- 
ments. All the same, concentration proves a 
dangerous virtue, and not every theme ap- 
pears in perspective. It is disappointing to 
find, for instance, that the opponents of 


Labor are permitted to speak for themselves 
only twice. Otherwise, the accounts and 
statements of Labor advocates — inevitably 
reflecting bias— have to be depended on. 
More disturbing, not ali these accounts are 
contemporary documents, despite the vol- 
ume’s subtitle. (To mention only two exam- 
ples: the version of the arrest and trial of 
the Broken Hill strike leaders is taken from 
Dale’s partisan Industrial History of Broken 
Hill, written sixteen years after the event, 
while the description of “police terror 
against the Queensland strikers, 1894” comes 


from Spence’s often erratic Australia’s © 
Awakening, published in 1909.) Individual. 
documents speak for themselves in only a 


limited sense, and one misses in this book 
that juxtaposition of extracts necessary to 
show that ttere is often more than one 
version of the internal facts. Mr. Church- 
ward’s crisp preface does not help here. It is 
a masterly summary of one received version 
of Labor’s history in late nineteenth-century 
Avstralia, but, like the selected documents 
themselves, it reflects only slight recognition 
that the subject still abounds in open ques- 
tions. 

There is more intellectual satisfaction in 
Dr. Gollan’s book. His compass is broader, 
and the ordinary analytic narrative of the 
historian offers a more flexible medium than 
a book of documents. The main body of the 
work is concerned with the growth of union- 
ism in the Eastern Australian colonies and 
the emergence of Labor parties after the bit- 
ter strike defeats of the ‘nineties. As a pre- 
lude, Dr. Gollan offers three chapters on the 
radical notions bred or acclimatised in colo- 
nial societies whose natural social fluidity had 
been accentuated by the effects of gold 
rushes. The final chapters constitute in effect 
an epilogue: an examination of the processes 
through which a Labor movement, fathered 
by a militant and partly socialist-inspired 
unionism, became — to its ultimate strength 
as well as weakness — “no more and no less 
than a complex of radical-democratic and 
nationalist aims that were acceptable to the 
majority of the Australian people.” Innum- 
erable sub-themes enrich the central narra- 
tive, and Dr. Gollan threads his way through 
a number of contentious issues with lucidity 
and moderation, synthesising his own wide 
research with the most recent (often unpub- 


lished ) work of others, and offering stimulat- 
ing signposts to territory yet uncharted. 

Inevitably Australian historians with par- 
ticular hobbyhorses have cavilled here and 
there at Dr. Gollan’s argument: it gives too 
little (or too much) weight to middle-class 
progressivism from the ’eighties onward in 
explaining the evolution of party organisation 
and social experimentation; religious influ- 
ences (especially Dissenting and Catholic) 
are underestimated at the expense of more 
colourful “new unionism” and socialism in 
explaining Australian “democratic” attitudes; 
the tight and orderly narrative, though pleas- 
ing in its deft interweaving of social and 
ideological “forces,” lacks the life that freer 
treatment of personalities might have given 
it. Criticisms of these kinds suggest how 
Gollan’s picture may be progressively 
softened and deepened. But the main out- 
lines are not likely to be revised radically 
for some time: to this extent Dr. Gollan has 
struck a formidable blow for the old view of 
Australian history described in his preface. 
Radical and Working Class Politics thus be- 
comes the new standard text on its subject: 
for Australian historians a firm starting point 
for new forays into the unknown; for others — 
and especially outsiders—a_ sophisticated 
guide to some of the influences which at the 
turn of the twentieth century made these 
colonial outposts of Europe seem for a brief 
span the most advanced democracies in the 
world. 

ALLAN W. Martin 

University of Melbourne 


The Democratic Intellect: Scotland and Her 
Universities in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Grorce Exper Davie; pp. xx + 352. Edin- 
burgh University Press: Edinburgh, 1961, 
50s. 


Tus Is A BOOK of outstanding interest both 
to the historian of ideas and to those involved 
today in the widespread discussion of uni- 
versity purposes and methods. But it is more 
than this. The Democratic Intellect analyses 
in a masterly manner the long-drawn strug- 
gle for the survival of Scottish educational 
purposes against the penetration of English 


_ theory and practice. It has, therefore, a much 


wider significance than most studies in edu- 
cation and the universities. 
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The title is apt. In contrast to England, 
where by the late eighteenth century the an- 
cient universities were isolated from all that 
was most vital in national life, the Scottish 
universities remained closely linked to the 
people, broadly democratic in character, 
open to all classes, conscious of their national 
function of forming the outlook of the nation’s 
youth on lines specific to Scotland. Following 
the Union of 1707, it was particularly through 
their independent system of education that 
Scottish nationhood was preserved. 

The students, who usually entered when 
they were about sixteen, were given a broad, 
non-specialized education based largely on 
three areas of study: philosophy, natural sci- 
ence, and classics. Of these, philosophy, and 
of course the Scottish school of “common 
sense” philosophy, was by far the most im- 
portant, especially since the philosophical 
and historical outlook penetrated all the sub- 
jects of study, including mathematics. The 
search for general principles, therefore, un- 
derlay the teaching of the best of Scottish ed- 
ucators, of whom Mr. Davie presents Profes- 
sor George Jardine as the prototype. It was 
this spirit which sought to create an all-sided 
intelligence which, during the nineteenth 
century, fought consistently against the Eng- 
lish demand, expressed in the Reports of 
various Royal Commissions and in the out- 
look of Anglicised Scotsmen, for higher 
standards of “scholarship” within a narrow 
field of specialisation. 

This, in essence, is Mr. Davie’s theme, 
and it is an heroic one, linked, as it is, with 
the struggle for national survival within a 
multi-national state. The story is told with 
extreme intelligence and covers not only the 
broader issues concerning the general char- 
acter and methods of university teaching, but 
also the specific manner in which these issues 
were fought out in the various fields of sci- 
ence and mathematics, classics and philoso- 
phy. In this analysis, Mr. Davie recreates for 
us something of the immediacy of these con- 
flicts of ideas, conflicts which often reached 
their crisis in the contests between expo- 
nents of rival outlooks for the Chairs at Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and elsewhere, and which 
took on a public character. He recreates for 
us also, sometimes with great force, the char- 
acter and personalities of the great figures in- 
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volved: Jardine, Sir William Hamilton, Lori- 
mer, Ferrier, Cairns, Fraser, and many others, 
some of whom are depicted grandly in an- 
cient photographs of extraordinary quality. 
With their seriousness of purpose and depth 
of intellect, these men maintained for a cen- 
tury or more a level of discussion on educa- 
tional matters far transcending the triviality 
of much of this discussion today. 

To read this book is a salutary experience 
for an Englishman. The English are por- 
trayed in this strongly partisan history as the 
exponents of a narrow formalism in education 
and scholarship. Perhaps rather unfairly, the 
Utilitarians who created University College, 
London, in 1828, and the classicists of con- 
temporary Oxford are equally regarded as 
enemies — purveyors of an “alien” culture. 
Since the professoriat at University College 
at this time was, in fact, largly composed of 
Edinburgh graduates, and since it originally 
set out to give a broad general education to 
all its students, there seems an error of in- 
terpretation here. But this is a minor issue. 
The fact is that a general education at uni- 
versity level was an essential aspect of the 
democratic character of the Scottish univer- 
sities — how else was the “lad o’ pairts,” 
taught in a remote country school, to con- 
tinue his education? For the universities to 
accept this elementary level of entry was the 
essential means by which they were able to 
play their outstanding role in the develop- — 
ment of the democratic intellect — their role 
in the nation. English attempts to raise the 
level of entry and to foster a narrow special- 
isation at the university clearly cut directly 
at a most crucial aspect of Scottish democracy 
and culture. 

The author’s claim to have broken new 
ground in a “pioneer work” is absolutely jus- 
tified. The story he tells is exciting, and the 
more so as it is told specifically from the 
Scottish standpoint. In his analysis of the re- 
sistance of Scottish universities to Anglicisa- 
tion, of their efforts to subsume the new, 
specialised knowledge of the Victorian period 
to their educational tradition, and of their 
involvement in the central Church-State 
struggle, Mr. Davie has shed a flood of light 
on an extremely important aspect of social 
and cultural history. 

Brian SIMON 
University of Leicester 


Poetry and Philosophy: A Study in the 
Thought of John Stuart Mill, by THomas 
Woops; pp. 207. Hutchinson: London, 1961, 
258. 


“Anp I am Peter, who denied his Master.” 
So Mill described himself in 1834. What was 
the nature and extent of Mill’s denial of the 
strictly Utilitarian school of thought in which 
he was reared? In what way can he be said 
to have been influenced in his reaction by the 
poetry of Wordsworth? Is it possible, from an 
examination of what happened to Mill, to 
draw any generalizations about the influence 
of poets and poetry on philosophers and 
philosophy? These are the three nfain ques- 
tions which Mr. Woods sets out to answer. It 
is a laudable enterprise, the more so since he 
is not, he implies, a professional in the fields 
into which he has been led. Unfortunately, 
this is not one of those cases in which an 
amateur has unexpectedly succeeded in il- 
luminating a difficult subject. 

The bulk of this book (almost two-thirds 
of it) consists of a critical survey of “Mill’s 
Thought.” Mill, as any one who has given 
him more than a cursory glance knows, is 
capable of being much more humane in his 
philosophy than either his father or Bentham. 
The man who could say of human nature that 
it is “not a machine to be built after a model, 
and set to do exactly the work prescribed for 
it, but a tree, which requires to grow and 
develop itself on all sides, according to the 
tendency of the inward forces which make it 
a living thing” was no true Benthamite. He 
had a grasp of the concrete, the individual; 
he was aware —or so it appears — that ex- 
istence is not to be dissolved into a world of 
formulas. But although Mill does, at his best, 
achieve a complete break with Bentham’s 
philosophy, he never seems to recognize ex- 
actly what it is he has done. He is under the 
impression that Benthamism can be made, 
with a certain amount of tinkering and sup- 
plementation, to accommodate his own deep- 
est and most important experiences. “Ben- 
thamism-plus” was his ideal. What Mr. 
Woods might have brought out more clearly 
about “Benthamism-plus” is just how far 
short it falls of Mill’s profoundest insights. 
The sharpest distinction needs to be drawn 
between those passages in which Mill speaks 
to us (e.g., of the value and dignity of the 


individual ) in a finely human way, and those 
in which his efforts to translate into Bethamist 
terms what Benthamism can never digest 
have led him into unprofitably circular, ques- 
tion-begging arguments. The contradictions 
and illogicalities in Mill's thought have noth- 
ing in common with the fruitful ambiguities 
of imaginative literature. They are not the 
tion in tidier, more sedate terms — which is 
embodiment of truths which resist formula- 
what Mr. Woods seems at times to be claim- 
ing; they are the confusions of one who, while 
he was aware of the richness and complexity 
of life, was yet not sufficiently aware to rec- 
ognize the devastating implications for 
Benthamite rationalism. 

It is this limitation in Mill’s awareness 
which makes the question of Wordsworth’s 
influence even harder to settle than such 
questions usually are. Mill tends to speak of 
literature in language which does not readily 
suggest that he has been fully exposed to the 
humanizing influence of great poetry. Words- 
worth, he tells us, was valuable to him at the 
time of his mental crisis because his poetry 
provided that emotional stimulant which was 
the one thing needful to human well-being 
that Benthamism had overlooked. This is Mill 
trying to find an important place for poetry 
without radically undermining the Master’s 
doctrine — with the result that he does less 
than justice to poetry. But was there perhaps 
more to it than this? Did Wordsworth in fact 
do more for him than his own account of the 
matter makes clear? It is possible that those 
perceptions about human nature which in- 
form his best work — perceptions which have 
not been arrived at primarily or exclusively 
by intellectual means, and which have left 
Benthamism far behind — were indeed the 
product of his reading of Wordsworth. But 
his habit of describing poetry either as the 
vehicle of emotion simply, or, on occasions, 
as a means of stating eloquently and with 
fervour truths capable of being established 
and recorded outside the poetry itself, makes 
the problem an extremely difficult one to 
disentangle. 

Mr. Woods acknowledges, particularly in 
his last chapter, that the influence of Words- 
worth on Mill (which earlier he confidently 
describes as “all-pervasive”) is not easy to 
determine exactly. But the real difficulties 
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are never adequately exploted. It is hardly 
surprising that his brief attempt at the end 
to generalize from the “test case” fails to 
make any valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject of “Poetry and Philosophy.” 

G. JAMEs 
University College of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, Cardiff 


The Golden Key: A Study of the Fiction of 
George Macdonald, by Ropert Lee Wo 
pp. 425. Yale University Press: New Haven, 
Conn., 1961, $6.00. 


THERE ARE THREE things which few critics 
do well — re-tell a story, trace a source, and 
interpret symbols. Robert Lee Wolff man- 
ages all three with ease and tact. I was at 
first taken aback by his extensive re-telling 
of so many of Macdonald’s tales and novels, 
but it soon becomes clear that this is no 
unsophisticated use of narrative. It is the 
backbone of his study, enabling him to trace 
the changing course of style, themes, and 
life, and to handle his source-history and in- 
terpretation discreetly. Generalisation about 
the man, the age, and the sources are pre- 
sented not in chunks but in precise com- 
mentary on the stories. The usual snares of 
repetition and insensitivity are avoided. The 
telltale recurrent situations (the girl in the 
library, the loving mother, the sadistic action ) 
are pointed out quietly in a narrative so faith- 
ful and complete that we can judge signifi- 
cances for ourselves. Moreover, these stories 
are not all that well-known, apart from the 
few fairytales kept in print, so this treatment 
is especially useful. And finally, Mr. Wolff 
tells the stories, whether delicate and gro- 
tesque fairytale or rambling theological novel, 
so attractively that we are never irritated by 
omission and false emphasis in familiar 
works, or bored by distanced and bald nar- 
ration of unfamiliar ones. He has something 
of the grave direct wit of Macdonald at his 
best, and modulates skillfully from narrative 
to quotation, and from both to restrained 
interpretation. 

George Macdonald was born in Aberdeen- 
shire in 1824, and worked first as a private 
tutor, then as a Congregational minister, An 
early attack of tuberculosis, together with 
financial and temperamental difficulties, led 
him to resign his pulpit at Arundel, Sussex, 
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and devote his energies to writing. Between 
1851 and 1897 he wrote more than fifty 
books, including three important anti-Cal- 
vinist Scottish novels, David Elginbrod, Alec 
Forbes of Howglen, and Robert Falconer, 
two adult fantasies, Phantastes and Lilith, 
and a number of fine and very popular fairy- 
tales. All of these books draw on Macdonald’s 
extensive reading and wide curiosity, and in 
interpreting his books Mr. Wolff often has to 
use multiple narrative, moving from Mac- 
donald to his sources in Novalis and Hoff- 
mann, and he sometimes investigates the 
sources themselves at length. He takes us 
from Macdonald to Novalis, and from Novalis 
to the Abbé de Montfaucon de Villars, from 
Hoffmann to G. H. Schubert’s dream-psychol- 
ogy, from la Motte Fouqué to Paracelsus and 
Neo-Platonism, from Fletcher to Spenser and 
Sylvester, and this learning is handled with 
impressive brevity and clarity. He places 
Macdonald’s humanity, his defence of imag- 
ination and distrust of intellect, his morbidity, 
his view of evolution, and his interest in 
dream and mesmerism, in the Romantic con- 
text. But the Victorian context is alive too. 
Mr. Wolff's knowledge of minor novels, plays, 
and periodicals is extensive. Some of the 
great Victorians have a place in the story: 
Carroll was a friend of Macdonald’s and may 
have influenced and been influenced by him, 
Carlyle shared something of his Romantic 
feeling but not the rejection of Calvinism, 
F. D. Maurice is a model for Robert Falconer, 
Ruskin’s story appears in the extraordinary 
Wilfrid Cumbermede, a crossing-sweeper re- 
minds us of Bleak House, one Victorian critic 
brackets the theological novels with Trollope, 
another gives Macdonald and George Eliot as 
examples of inappropriately didactic novel- 
ists. The fine Scottish theological novels are 
placed revealingly in the context of Mac- 
donald’s career, his reading, and Calvinist 
doctrine: the deprived child replaced “the 
terrible paternal Calvinist God” with the love 
of a “mither.” Macdonald’s insistence on love 
and forgiveness may no doubt be traced to 
his loss of a mother and relationship with his 
father, but Wolff relates it also to Mac- 
donald’s interest in education of the child and 
his reactions to the reformed kirk, Justifica- 
tion by Faith, and Imputed Righteousness. 
What is most admirable is Mr. Wolff's 
light touch with symbols. He takes Empsen 
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as a motto: “To make the dream-story from 
which Wonderland was elaborated seem 
Freudian one has only to tell it.” Once more 
extensive narrative (more detailed than 
Empson’s) is justified. There is nothing arch 
ot heavy about his commentary, which does 
not distort Macdonald’s simple sober-adult- 
talking-to-sensible-child manner with ironi- 
eal aside. The analysis of symbols, though 
important to his account of the life and the 
age, is put in its place. Significant new em- 
phasis in Macdonald often speaks for itself 
in the contrast with a source. The chief merit 
is the rare discrimination between the proba- 
ble and the possible interpretation. The 
tone and comment can be tentative: “Were 
the servants who tossed the weightless child 
in the air playing with the phallic maiden? 
Who can be sure?” They can be firm: “The 
vampire’s bloodletting here clearly can be 
made to stand for defloration.” They are sen- 
sible and detached: “She respects Mossy for 
having the phallus and enjoys waiting on him, 
as a woman who admires virility and knows 
that it may be trusted: no girl need be afraid 
to go with a man who has the golden key.” 
He has the sense to keep separate, on many 
occasions, psychoanalysis and literary analy- 
sis: “We must read “The Golden Key,’ how- 
ever, at other levels: the key may stand for 
the poetic imagination, for warmth and kind- 
ness, for religious faith, for love: any or all 
of these are talismans which a man may not 
fully know how to use, but whose mere 
possession makes it safe for a woman to ac- 
company him.” It would be good to see this 
sense and sensibility applied to Charlotte 
Bronté or Dickens, The sexual symbolism is 
also placed in the context of Macdonald’s 
emotional life, and this is discussed with 
sympathy and detachment. There is sympathy 
for the child who kept his mother’s letter 
about weaning him, whose kind father de- 
prived him of “the right to feel rebellious,” 
who was a “stickit” minister, who lapsed at 
the end into despair and silence. There is 
criticism for the shortcomings of Romantic 
distrust for intellect, which is compared, in 
some respects, with Blake and Wordsworth, 
and, interestingly, with a recent interpreta- 
tion of Freud by Norman O. Brown, which 
uses Boehme (another Macdonald source or 
affinity) and which repudiates intellect and 
warmly accepts death. 


The literary criticism is shrewd. We have 
both a formal and an intellectual appraisal 
of Macdonald’s versions of the Bildungs- 
roman, a discriminating account of profound 
feeling and the sentimentality of “Where 
did you come from, baby dear?” and lapses 
into baby-talk. Small social detail is picked 
out — reactions to servants or examples of un- 
prudish humour, and there are large ones too 
— the presentation of the poor noble boy and 
satire on English money-grubbing in The 
Princess and Curdie, or the tough lack of 
fuss in Macdonald’s treatment of Alec Forbes’ 
visit to the brothel. Full justice is done to 
Macdonald’s imaginative projection of inner 
life admired by Auden, and that “new and 
nameless sensation” praised by Lewis, about 
whose praise of what he saw as Macdonald’s 
“anti-Freudian principle” Mr. Wolff has a 
good barbed note. I hope this likeable and 
very informative book will be read not only 
by admirers of Macdonald, and by Victorian 
scholars, but by anyone engaged in the study 
of sources, the analysis of symbols, or the 
combination of literary criticism and psycho- 
logical biography. 

Barsara Harpy 
Birkbeck College, University of London 


Charles Reade: A Study in Victorian Author- 
ship, by Wayne Burns; pp. 360. Bookman 
Associates: New York, 1961, $6.00. 


Wayne Burns’ expressed aim in this study 
is “to offer another and radically different in- 
terpretation of Reade’s artistic career.” The 
result is as much a psychological portrait of 
Charles Reade as it is a close study of his 
methods and artistry. Burns’ analysis of 
Reade’s youth becomes the foundation for all 
else. He emphasizes Charles’ relationship 
with his older sister Julia until her marriage 
and decides, “It may be said without benefit 
of Freud that the nine year old Reade never 
recovered, that all his life he was searching 
for another Julia.” Where her influence “left 
off, that of his mother began” until he 
“needed the mother image she imposed al- 
most as much as she needed to impose it.” 
Then, in sketching Reade’s intellectual de- 
velopment, Burns concludes that Charles 
came to imagine himself “a latter day Solo- 
mon carrying the light of God and the Bacon- 
ian method to the dark places of the Victor- 
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ian world,” but can now be recognized as “a 
rebellious son of Ipsden [Reade’s family 
home] trying to hide from himself as well as 
outside reality.” 

The bulk of the book is concerned with 
the uses Reade made of his “Great System” 
of notebooks and notecards; each “major 
artistic effort” is focused upon, except The 
Cloister and The Hearth, which is dealt with 
in a “Critical Postscript” so that it will not 
“overshadow the now forgotten novels.” Far 
from helping him achieve his greatest artis- 
try, says Burns, the notebooks served pri- 
marily as the outlet through which he could 
most easily express his ideal ego and sado- 
masochistic tendencies. Similarly, such a 
novel as It Is Never Too Late To Mend is re- 
duced to “a sadistic formula.” Reade’s system 
of documentation for his Matter-of-Fact Ro- 
mances failed; only when, momentarily, as 
in parts of Griffith Gaunt, he wrote from his 
“unconscious awareness” did he gain his best 
effects. 

Once only does Burns acknowledge that 
no man’s feelings “can be fully explained by 
reference to a psychoanalytic pattern.” Yet 
nowhere does he explore fully any but sexual 
motivations; he imposes the “Oedipal ties 
that bound Reade” dogmatically, and always 
returns to them. In contrast, few contempo- 
rary American psychologists work solely 
within a self-contained theory, imposing it on 
the life of a man, They have learned that to 
do so seemingly produces data to substanti- 
ate any theory used. If, in a formal exercise, 
they work within one theory, they realize 
how much must be inferred and will say, at 
most, that the data suggest. They also will 
insist upon having all data available, while 
Burns neglects to use a significant body of 
material which was available when he wrote 
his study. 

Burns’ handling of source materials is the 
most serious fault in a work intended for 
scholars. To substantiate his theory of Reade’s 
youth, he draws essentially from the Rev. 
Compton Reade’s Memoir (1887), chiding 
Elwin for “excessive distrust” of it, and from 
Mme. Léone Rives’ Charles Reade (1940), 
emphasizing particularly the extracts she took 
from “un manuscript presque totalement 
inedit, intitulé Dear Mother.” Burns cannot 
have seen the manuscript itself, which has 
remained in the family’s possession, for be- 
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cause of “the critical nature” of his study, - 
did not ask their aid. 

In a “Preface” to the 200-leaf oun 
Mother (now in my possession) Edward 
Anderdon Reade, Charles’ older brother, 
wrote, “Many years ago I formed the resolu- 
tion of compiling a manual of extracts from 
my dear Mother’s letters. . .. And here it has 
been to me a grateful duty to select and 
transcribe portions, . . . Ipsden House 19th 
August 1864.” Technically unedited, Dear 
Mother presents Anna Maria Reade as Ed- 
ward chose to preserve her. Charles remains 
incidental in a volume that reveals a deeply 
religious woman concerned for ‘seven sons, 
the three eldest of whom die in India, and 
for the declining financial condition of the 
family. 

As for Compton Reade’s Memoir, his 
father (Charles’ brother, Compton Senior) 
emerges as a veritable family stalwart, where- 
as documents quoted by Mme. Rives paint 
him the family ne’er-do-well. Burns makes 
no attempt to reconcile the views; he accepts 
as true the Memoir’s account of Ipsden life. 
In addition, letters (also in my possession) 
from Charles to Mrs. Seymour show that 
such an entry as is ascribed to Charles’ diary 
for “June 7 [1852]” is actually a selection 
from several letters. As Elwin suggested, the 
integrity of the Memoir remains questionable. 

Finally, in an “Addendum to the Notes;” 
Burns implies that much manuscript material 
has been acquired by the Parrish Collection 
at Princeton since the completion of his 
study. The statement is at best ambiguous. 
The Parrish Collection has been built up 
slowly over a period of years. Nor is there 
reference to the Berg Collection of the New 
York Public Library, probably the second 
largest group of Reade manuscripts. Smaller 
holdings, such as those at the Library of 
Congress, Harvard, and Illinois, also receive 
no mention. Perhaps these documents, like 
the Parrish papers, contain further confirma- 
tion of Burns’ theories; a note to that effect 
would be more reassuring than silence. 

In the first full-length study of Charles 
Reade in twenty years, Wayne Burns con- 
centrates primarily upon secondary sourcés, 
except for the notebooks at the London Li- 
brary. He has published earlier versions of 
three chapters, in whole or part, and sevetal 
times directs the reader to the fuller dotu- 
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mentation of his own earlier articles. Instead 
of exploring fully Reade’s artistry or expand- 
ing upon such previous perceptions as 
Reade’s relationship to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
for example, Mr. Burns has bound himself 
within “the Oedipal ties that bound Reade,” 
an interpretation which must rely upon infer- 
ence alone. 

Tuomas D. CLareson 
The College of Wooster 


The Imagination of Charles Dickens, by A. 
O. J. Cocxsnut; pp. 192. Collins: London, 
1961, 16s. 


THE CENTRAL PURPOSE of Mr. Cockshut’s 
book is “to show a continuous development 
and enrichment of [Dickens’] mind and art 
from Pickwick to Our Mutual Friend.” After 
general chapters on Dickens’ “humour,” on 
the motifs of prisons and crowds in Dickens, 
on “Reform and Indignation,” and on what 
Mr. Cockshut calls “fruitful failures,” the 
book becomes a series of very brief chapters 
on each of the major novels from Dombey 
and Son to Our Mutual Friend. 

Mr. Cockshut is not among those who un- 
equivocally admire Dickens, He is discrimi- 
nating. He praises one part of a novel and 
condemns another. His book is full of reserva- 
tions and rejections of one aspect or another 
of Dickens’ work. He is willing to concede 
failure to most of the early novels, and even 
the later novels, which he likes better, are 
found to contain major blemishes. Yet he 
believes that Dickens “was one of the few 
who are truly great.” 

Mr. Cockshut finds Dickens seriously de- 
ficient in intellectual and spiritual depth, and 
he does not believe that Dickens developed 
much in these areas during his lifetime: “He 
lacked the disinterested curiosity, and the de- 
tachment which are indispensable for pro- 
found spiritual or intellectual development. 
He never attained any deep understanding 
of history, art, or politics. His general criti- 
cal comments are, without exception, jejune 
and superficial . . .”; “Dickens throughout his 
life showed little spiritual development, and 
only a limited degree of intellectual develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Cockshut is unwilling to admit that 
there is any serious religious dimension in 
Dickens’ novels, Dickens “had absolutely no 


conception of sanctity,” and his own religion, 
“a kind of loose, moralistic Anglicanism-cum- 
unitarianism,” “lacked consistency,” and was 
“cut off from the spiritual and intellectual 
treasures of the Christian tradition.” As a re- 
sult, authentic religious experience plays lit- 
tle part in Dickens’ novels, and the passages 
which seem to be religious are simply bogus, 
cut off from the deeper areas of Dickens’ 
feeling and imagination. 

Moreover, Dickens “never came to under- 
stand himself or his own motives very well.” 
Since the novels are a projection or imagina- 
tive re-creation of Dickens’ feelings about his 
own life, the result of this lack of self- 
knowledge is dishonesty, inconsistency, am- 
biguity, and sentimentality in Dickens’ fic- 
tion. The novels cover up Dickens’ feelings 
about his own life rather than revealing 
them, and rearrange the reality so that it can 
be escaped, or so Dickens can take un- 
conscious revenge on people he hated. Nor is 
this evasion confined to the earliest novels. 
Mr. Cockshut finds that David Copperfield, 
for example, “continually evades the conse- 
quences of its own assumptions.” The novel 
“goes bad at the point where retrospective 
reverie merges into disingenuous self-justifi- 
cation, thirsting for vengeance.” Great Ex- 
pectations, far from bringing into the light the 
deepest implications of Dickens’ vision, ends 
in “vagueness and ambiguity,” with Pip 
neither rejecting nor reaffirming his earlier 
bad attitude toward money and _ society. 
Boffin’s “recantation” in Our Mutual Friend 
is “a moral inconsistency.” And similar am- 
biguities mar the other late novels. 

It would seem difficult to imagine a more 
all-inclusive condemnation of Dickens, or 
one more designed to outrage many readers 
of Dickens. If Dickens is deficient in all these 
ways, there is apparently little left to admire, 
and Mr. Cockshut should, so it seems, reject 
Dickens entirely. But, no, he does nothing of 
the sort. He makes a categorical distinction 
between the intellectual and spiritual quali- 
ties of Dickens, on the one hand, and the 
gradual development and deepening of his 
symbolism, on the other. Dickens’ real ex- 
cellence lies in the latter area. Dickens, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cockshut, was already by 
1833 “obsessed with prisons, with crowds, 
with the mystery of money, with squalor, dirt 
and violence.” These “simple ideas,” along 
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with a commitment to melodrama and vio- 
lence, were Dickens’ assets at the beginning 
of his career. In addition, he possessed a 
great gift for fantasy and humor. This gift 
existed in tension with an extraordinary feel- 
ing for realistic detail. The “development” of 
Dickens is a gradual exploration of the im- 
plications of his few simple ideas: “It was 


not primarily a progress of ideas or opinions, - 


but an ever deeper penetration into the 
majestic range of possible meaning con- 
tained in the simple ideas and images of his 
youth”; “The stock of ideas and images 
hardly varies; the profundity of their mean- 
ing and the skill of their arrangement de- 
velop prodigiously, The lack of spiritual and 
intellectual development is excused by the 
wonderful development in imagination and 
technique.” 

It is easy to see what is wrong with Mr. 
Cockshut’s thesis. Intellectual and spiritual 
development and development in the imagi- 
native manipulation of symbols cannot be 
distinguished in the way Mr. Cockshut pro- 
poses. It may be true that meaning can be 
expressed in two different ways: discursively, 
rationally, logically, or by means of expressive 
symbols or images. And it may be true that 
Dickens’ superiority lies in his ability to ex- 
press complicated and subtle meanings in 
symbolic language. But this is not quite what 
Mr. Cockshut means, if I understand him. 
The intellectual and spiritual meanings Mr. 
Cockshut finds are partly, or even in large 
measure, derived from the symbolic, imagi- 
native, and dramatic aspects of Dickens’ 
novels. The intellectual and spiritual mean- 
ings of the symbols themselves remain 
puerile, the novels remain religiously shal- 
low, and yet there is, so Mr. Cockshut says, 
great development in Dickens’ treatment of 
his stock ideas and images. 

Mr. Cockshut cannot have it both ways. 
He cannot claim to admire the profundity of 
Dickens’ symbols, and yet constantly show 
how contradictory, ambiguous, and “jejune” 
their meaning is when it is expressed in 
discursive language. If the symbols have 
“treasures of meaning” into which Dickens 
“penetrated deeper and deeper,” then these 
meanings must be intellectual and spiritual 
as well as merely aesthetic. Though it must 
be admitted that the criticism of Dickens 
is enormously difficult just because of some 
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of the problems Mr. Cockshut has encoun- 
tered, this difficulty is not to be met by mak- 
ing an absolute distinction between Dickens’ 
great imaginative power and the absurdity or 
shallowness of what is expressed by means of 
that power. It is possible that behind the con- 
tradictions found by Mr. Cockshut there lie 
deeper coherences he has been somehow 
prevented from reaching; for example, Dick- 
ens’ rejection of both traditional legal justice 
and revolutionary crowd justice may be 
simply a rejection of any sort of impersonal 
relation between men. Both conservative and 
revolutionary institutions may be transcended 
(even in Bleak House and A Tale of Two 
Cities, not to speak of Great Expectations) 
by the direct relation between persons, the 
relation of love. But Mr. Cockshut explicitly 
denies to Dickens the power to present “deep 
personal relationships”: “He did not under- 
stand, or at any rate, did not effectively por- 
tray family relationships.” 

Many of Mr. Cockshut’s incidental ob- 
servations are suggestive. Even though these 
can, in my opinion, often be shown to be 
partially or wholly mistaken, they send the 
reader back to the novels, and force him to 
re-examine his opinion of them. But many 
readers will find themselves unpersuaded by 
Mr. Cockshut’s judgments. For example, 
there is a failure to recognize the complexity 
of attitude in Oliver Twist; and Great Expec- 
tations can, I think, be defended against Mr. 
Cockshut’s charge of ambiguity. He fails to 
trace in detail Pip’s change of heart after 
Magwitch’s return, and therefore underesti- 
mates the completeness of his rejection of un- 
earned wealth. Part of the difficulty here 
(and throughout the book) is the very brevity 
and sketchiness of Mr. Cockshut’s treatment. 
It is difficult, for example, to get much be- 
yond unexplored generalization and hasty 
comments on details in ten brief pages on a 
novel so complex as Bleak House. Neverthe- 
less, the most valuable parts of Mr. Cock- 
shut’s book are some of the insights or com- 
ments on specific aspects of the novels. His 
attempt to identify the peculiar quality of 
Dickensian humor, for example, is per- 
suasive, and his sympathetic accounts of 
those parts of Dickens’ novels he admires are 
often gooa. ‘See, for example, his discussion 
of the prison image in Little Dorrit.) 

It is possible that some of the inner con- 


tradictions of Mr. Cockshut’s book derive 
from the ambiguity of the author's attitude 
toward Dickens. He has felt “the incompar- 
able power of [Dickens’] imaginative observa- 
tion,” his “brooding imaginative force,” but 
when he begins to analyze the meanings ex- 
pressed by this great imaginative power he 
almost always finds something he does not 
altogether like. His book is an attempt to ex- 
plore this double reaction. Though it will 
not seem to most readers a balanced ap- 
praisal, Mr. Cockshut’s book has the merit 
of being an attempt to express honestly a 
reaction to Dickens full of reservations, quali- 
fications, and doubts. As the author himself 
says, his book is an attempt to answer the 
question: “How did a man with such a coarse 
mind become a master of his art?” The diffi- 
culty is that the “coarse mind” is largely gen- 
erated by Mr. Cockshut’s expectations of a 
kind of fineness which no one, so it seems to 
me, has the right to demand of Dickens, or 
of any other writer. If Mr. Cockshut had not 
’ been so anxious to show where Dickens goes 
wrong, he might have been able to explore 
more deeply the ways in which he goes right. 

J. Miter 
The Johns Hopkins University 


The Pattern of Hardy’s Poetry, by SAMUEL 
Hynes; pp. 193. University of North Caro- 
lina Press: Chapel Hill, 1961, $5.00. 


Tus 1s AN attractively modest study, con- 
cerned not to present new evidence for the 
revision of our larger opinions but, accepting 
the evidence and the existing general judg- 
ments of Hardy’s life and work, to set out 
Hardy’s principal methods and insights as 
they emerge from a consideration of his 
poems. Thus the authenticity of his wife’s 
biography is not discussed, nor indeed any 
of the curious devices adopted by Hardy to 
protect his naive and insecure vision, threat- 
ened continually from within, from the added 
danger of close public scrutiny. 

Dr. Hynes takes as his central thesis the 
recurring patterns around which the poems 
are organised, and he sees these as a series of 
ironic juxtapositions of irreconcilables; he 
points out that such structures, in the verse 
as in the prose, are often at once ludicrous 
and tragic, and that their wry poignancy 
often survives even the most mechanical con- 


trast. All this is helpful, and it is not until we 
come to the broader issues that we regret Dr. 
Hynes was not more rigorous with his dis- 
tinctions. It is not helpful to observe, for ex- 
ample, after a discussion of the note about 
metrical irregularity in The Later Years, that 
“Much of this note would apply equally well 
to Hopkins or Bridges, or Patmore, or Morris, 
or Yeats.” And in his treatment of the influ- 
ence of William Barnes, to which he rightly 
directs attention, Dr. Hynes concentrates 
mainly on the “conception of the poem-as- 
drama,” which is certainly relevant but surely 
not as crucial as Barnes’ loving celebration 
of the pre-industrial and pre-Darwinian 
country life. Hardy seems to have felt the 
power of this sacramental naturalism whilst 
forced to affirm its insufficiency to the modern 
predicament, and it is perhaps here that the 
peculiar cogency of his ironic pastoral has its 
main roots. Empson in Some Versions of Pas- 
toral has noted that “this grand notion of the 
inadequacy of life, so various in its means of 
expression . . . needs to be counted as a pos- 
sible territory of pastoral,” and Hardy’s paper 
on “The Dorsetshire Labourer” might be read 
as an ironic commentary on Barnes’ Views 
of Labour and Gold. 

In the discussion of Hardy’s “assertively 
unmusical” style, this book is at its most satis- 
factory; the deliberate identification of 
“style” with “tone,” as a means of substan- 
tiating the poet’s self-effacement in favour of 
the real particular world, is well pointed up. 
Though again the author insists on the pri- 
mary dramatic structure without making as 
clear as one would like Hardy’s use of de- 
vices like meeting, quarrelling, and remem- 
bering the past as stereotypes to support a 
certain kind of meditation; this tactic diverts 
attention from the studied angularity of dic- 
tion and syntax, which cannot simply be ex- 
plained by a lack of “a conventional sense of 
poetic decorum.” A final impression of this 
sympathetic study is that the reader may still 
retain a conviction of Hardy’s value larger 
than he can justify by. any detailed refer- 
ence. A more intensive examination of poems 
Dr. Hynes has selected as enclosing the cores 
of Hardy’s elusive strength might have helped 
to make this book not more just, but some- 
what more strenuously conclusive. 

J. H. Prynne 
Harvard University 
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The Destruction of Lord Raglan, by Curisto- 
PHER HisBERT; pp. xxi + 338. Longmans 
Green: London and Toronto, 1961, 30s. and 
$6.00. 


Untm Mr. Hissert’s book was published 
no biography of Lord Raglan existed. This 
serious omission has now been handsomely 
amended. The work under review is exciting, 
extremely readable, and based on extensive 
scholarship. In particular, Mr. Hibbert has 
drawn upon the Field Marshal’s private cor- 
respondence and his official military papers. 

There was so much mismanagement in the 
conduct of the Crimean War, and the mis- 
takes made were so costly, that both con- 
temporary writers and subsequent historians 
have been much concerned to discover who 
was to blame. In the search for scapegoats 
Lord Raglan is seldom overlooked. In truth 
‘ he was no great general, and Mr. Hibbert 
makes no attempt to prove him such, but 
there was nevertheless much to be said for his 
appointment and it is hard to see who else 
could have taken his place. General Simp- 
son, sent out by the Government to discover 
what was wrong with the higher command, 
considered “Lord Raglan the most abused 
man I ever heard of!” 

Mr. Hibbert explains with admirable force 
and clarity the difficulties of Raglan’s posi- 
tion. He paints in telling detail a picture of 
inadequate army organization; a hopeless 
transport system; ignorant interference and 
bungling by the Government, anxious to 
make decisions from Whitehall which should 
have been left entirely to the Commander in 
the field; a press which undermined the 
morale of the troops by reckless, hysterical, 
and often ill-informed criticism (and _ inci- 
dentally published valuable information 
which the Russians studied with astonished 
pleasure); the killing winter and the prob- 
lems which always beset operations con- 
ducted by allied forces. Had Lord Raglan 
possessed the military skill of Napoleon com- 
bined with the diplomatic genius of Talley- 
rand, he would probably have achieved lit- 
tle more than he contrived to accomplish 
with his own limited talents. 

Reading Mr. Hibbert’s book leads one to 
conclude that the British Cabinet was very 
largely responsible for the reverses it later 
attempted to blame on the generals. Long be- 
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fore the army sailed for the Crimea, Raglan 
asked for more land transport, but his re- 
quest was refused. In August 1854 he told 
the Duke of Newcastle that he “entertained 
grave doubts as to the possibility of wintering 
in Russia with the army’s limited means of 
supply and subsistence.” The Duke replied 
by saying that Raglan was “greatly misin- 
formed” and that the Crimean climate was 
“one of the mildest and finest in the world.” 
A whole chapter entitled “Chaos” is devoted 
to showing Raglan’s struggles against neglect, 
red tape, and government interference. But 
the fact that he had vigorously attempted to 
overcome such obstruction did not prevent 
his adversaries from holding him to blame for 
it. Supreme command involved total responsi- 
bility, and there was in some quarters a ten- 
dency to attribute all successes to the Gov- 
ernment and all failures to its military com- 
manders. 

If Raglan was not an exceptional general, 
he was a man of great integrity, conscientious 
to a fault, conciliatory, respected by the al- 
lies, admitted even by his opponents to be 
brave, honourable, and well-intended. But 
events were too much for him. He became 
increasingly bewildered. Saddened by the 
savage attacks to which he was cruelly sub- 
jected and fatigued by overwork, he died 
after the briefest illness. It was only then that 
those who had driven him to the grave began 
to appreciate the difficulty of replacing him, 
and it was only then that some of his critics 
belatedly recognized that a man whom the 
whole army so evidently loved could hardly 
be responsible for all the disasters of the war, 
as the press and even some of his own officers 
had proclaimed him to be. 

Mr. Hibbert’s biography, while avoiding 
uncritical adulation, does justice to a much 
maligned soldier, and paints a fascinating 
and convincing portrait of a commander 
struggling to the best of his ability with prob- 
lems which defied solution. 

Gites St AuBYN 
Eton College 


Elizabeth Rigby, Lady Eastlake, by Marion 
LocHHEaD; pp. ix + 162. John Murray: Lon- 
don, 1961, 18s.; Harcourt Brace: New York, 
1961, $5.95. 


Tue suByect OF this slim but comely biogra- 


phy is interesting to the readers of Victorian 
Studies on two separate counts, one artistic 
and the other literary. On the artistic side, 
Elizabeth Rigby was a reviewer and com- 
mentator whose subjects included Ruskin 
(she bitterly attacked Modern Painters), the 
state of the National Gallery, biographers of 
Michelangelo and Diirer, and the effect on 
European art criticism of Morelli’s pioneering 
studies of the morphology of artistic forms as 
a key to authorship. She translated from the 
German for the general English-speaking 
public Waagen’s volumes surveying the art 
treasures of Britain, and Kugler’s Handbook 
of Italian Art; she produced a life of the 
sculptor Gibson, and completed in an edi- 
torial capacity that famous work by Anna 
Jameson which is still a standard reference 
in iconography, the History of Our Lord in 
Art; she was a talented amateur draftsman 
herself —two sketches by her are included 
among the plates in this biography — and 
she achieved a highly distinguished late mar- 
riage with Sir Charles Eastlake, President of 
the Royal Academy and from 1853 Director 
of the National Gallery. 

On the literary side, Lady Eastlake was 
a regular contributor to the Quarterly Review 
on a variety of topics, the most outspoken 
and ill-directed of which took the form of a 
violent attack on the author of Jane Eyre, 
presumed by the reviewer to be a man. The 
publishing house of John Murray, which 
brought out the Quarterly and also most of 
her books, maintained a long-standing rela- 
tionship with Lady Eastlake, and successive 
directors made her welcome in their immedi- 
ate social and literary circles. Many of her 
friends and acquaintances, particularly those 
she met through John Gibson Lockhart, the 
subject of an earlier biography by Miss Loch- 
head, were members of Scottish intellectual 
circles, and the shade of Sir Walter Scott 
therefore hovers behind many of the episodes 
and encounters that are described. 

By the standards of today, Elizabeth Rig- 
by was not an authority on anything. But 
the social scheme of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, with Royalty at its hub, gave authority 
to a personality who could invest with social 
prestige the educated voice it addressed io 
an equally educated audience. The authority 
in question was an authority to straddle, be- 
neath the combined aegis of character and 


intellect, a variegated range of the interests 
of upper-class life across the nation, a range 
which included — to cite only part.of the full 
count in this instance — art, fashion, litera- 
ture, travel, and social reform. For the in- 
sight they offer into that scheme of things, 
there is a certain historical value to Miss 
Lochhead’s pages. And although her subject 
was no more than a minor figure, a certain 
added significance naturally accrues from its 
having been a woman. The style of the book 
is relaxed and tends to be over-sweet. The 
straightforward narrative record is filled out 
for the most part by direct quotation from, 
alternating with paraphrase of, the main doc- 
umentary records — books, articles, and let- 
ters. The immediate literary background is 
well enough presented and amounts to a 
sympathetic tribute to the nineteenth-century 
House of John Murray; on a broader front 
the author tends to nebulous padding with 
genre detail (especially in the early pages) 
or fanciful historical allusion. The punctua- 
tion is erratic throughout, and so at times is 
the grammatical linkage. 

Mark 
Harvard University 


NOTICES: 


Announced for publication in the autumn of 
1961 or the winter of 1961-62: 


Fathers of the Victorians (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press), by Ford K. 
Brown, an assessment of the opinions, ac- 
tivity, and influence of the Evangelical Re- 
vival at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; 

The third volume of Sir Ivor Jenning’s 
Party Politics (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press), this volume subtitled “The 
Stuff of Politics” and dealing with such topics 
of nineteenth-century British political discus- 
sion as free trade, imperialism, and Ireland; 

Richard Faber’s Beaconsfield and Boling- 
broke (London: Faber), an evaluation of the 
influence of Bolingbroke’s political theories 
on Disraeli’s politics; 

Margaret Cole’s The Story of Fabian So- 
cialism (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press); and A Match to Fire the Thames 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton), by Ann 
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Stafford, an account of the London dock 
strike of 1889; 

Two volumes in a series of social histories 
to ‘be published by Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, J .F. C. Harrison’s Learning and Living, 
1790-1960: A Study in the History of the 
English Adult Education Movement; and W. 
H. Armytage’s Utopian Experiments in Eng- 
land, 1560-1960; 

J. B. Priestley’s Dickens (London: Thames 
and Hudson; New York: Viking); and 
Dickens’ Critics (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press), a collection of commentary 
edited by George Ford and Lauriat Lane, Jr.; 

The Darkening Glass (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press), a study of Ruskin’s life 
and writing by John D. Rosenberg; 

Arthur Hugh Clough (London: Oxford 
University Press), by Katharine Chorley; 

Jack Stillinger’s edition of The Early Draft 
of John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography (Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press); Arnold 
Silver’s edition of The Family Letters of Sam- 
uel Butler, 1841-1886 (Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press); the second volume in 


R. H. Super’s edition of Matthew Arnold's 
prose writings, this volume containing essays 
on Democratic Education (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press); and the final two 
volumes in Cecil Lang’s edition of The Swin- 
burne Letters (New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press ) ; 

The Mind and Art of Joseph Conrad (New 
York: Macmillan), by Leo Gurko; and The 
Two Worlds of Joseph Conrad (New York: 
Hesperian House), by Michael Gregory; 

John Carter’s edition of A. E. Housman’s 
Selected Prose (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press); 

The Economics of Taste: The Rise and Fall 
of Picture Prices, 1760-1960 (London: Barrie 
and Rockcliff), Gerard Reitlinger’s survey of 
the London picture market; Victorian Taste 
(London: A. and C. Black), John Gloag’s 
companion volume to his Victorian Comfort; 
two volumes in Faber’s series on Victorian 
design, Shirley Bury’s Victorian Silver, and 
Hugh Wakefield’s Nineteenth-Century British 
Glass; and a book by George Savage on Eng- 
lish Porcelain (London: Oldbourne ). 


Arnold: POETRY AND CRITICISM OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD 
A. Dwight Culler, editor. B-55 $1.65 


Browning: POEMS OF ROBERT 
BROWNING 
Donald Smalley, editor. B-3 $1.15 


Butler: THE WAY OF ALL FLESH 
Daniel F. Howard, editor. B-50 


Spring 1962 
Dickens: BLEAK HOUSE 
Morton Dauwen Zabel, editor. 
B-4 $1.25 
Dickens: DAVID COPPERFIELD 
George H. Ford, editor. B.24 $1.35 


Eliot: MIDDLEMARCH 
Gordon S. Haight, editor. B-6 $1.25 


Eliot: THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
Gordon S. Haight, editor. B-54 $1.35 


Hardy: FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD 


Richard L. Purdy, editor. 'B-18 $.95 


Hardy: TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
William E. Buckler, editor. B-47 $.95 


Meredith: THE EGOIST 
Lionel Stevenson, editor. B-27 $1.05 


Newman: APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
A. Dwight Culler, editor. B-10 $1.05 


Tennyson: POEMS OF TENNYSON 
Jerome H. Buckley, editor. B-26 $1.25 


Trollope: DOCTOR THORNE 
Elizabeth Bowen, editor. B-43 $1.15 


Victorians: PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN 
PERIOD 


William E. Buckler, editor. B-30 $1.65 
(clothbound edition $3.25) 


All titles paperbound, Riverside Editions 
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Houghton Mifflin 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: ATLANTA 
GENEVA. DALLAS PALO ALTO 


The Dickens Critics 


Edited by Grorce H. Forp, University of Rochester, and LaurtatT LANE, JR., 
University of New Brunswick, Canada 


Essays previously not accessible in a single volume are gathered into this 
selection of Dickens criticism from 1841 to 1960. 

The thirty-two writers whose views appear show the varying interpreta- 
tions and changing approaches of a century of literary criticism. The essays 
touch on such aspects of Dickens’ novels as humor and social criticism, 
characters and symbols, as they point out strengths and weaknesses in his 
best-known novels and in his work as a whole. 

John Ruskin, Henry James, George Henry Lewes, Anthony Trollope, 
George Gissing, G. K. Chesterton, G. B. Shaw, George Santayana, Aldous 
Huxley, George Orwell, Dorothy Van Ghent, Edgar Johnson, Lionel Tril- 
ling, G. Robert Stange, V. S. Pritchett, Morton Dauwen Zabel, and Angus 
Wilson are among the critics included. 425 pages, $6.50 


Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AESTHETICS OF THE INFINITE 
By Marjorie Nicotson, Columbia University 


Generations of men either ignored mountains or actually disliked them, 
associating them with problems of man’s sin and God’s punishment. The 
modern attitude of aesthetic gratification is actually only about two hun- 
dred years old. 


“Now Prof. Nicolson, in a truly magisterial volume, brings to bear upon 
the whole subject the resources of an enormous and wide-ranging erudition. 


Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory’ is, to use a currently popular phrase, 
an imposing ‘study in depth.’. . . Miss Nicolson’s book is both a major and, 
one is tempted to say, the definitive treatment of her special subject. It is 
also a remarkable demonstration of the aims, methods and resources of a 
kind of literary scholarship which has no parallels before our own day.”— 
Joseph Wood Krutch in the New York Herald Tribune _418 pages, $6.00 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 
A Biography: Volume |, 1818-1856 


By Watpo Hitary Dunn. The first of two volumes that will be the 
definitive biography of an interesting Victorian personality and writer, 
most often remembered for the storm of comment over his four-volume 
biography of Thomas Carlyle and his twelve-volume History of England. 
Working from a truly unusual wealth of unpublished autobiographical 
documents, Professor Dunn brings out Froude’s influence as a journalist 
and political and social thinker. 5 halftones. $5.60 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS BY EMMA HARDY 
Thomas Hardy's First Wife 


Edited and introduced by Evetyn Harpy and Rosert Girtincs. An es- 
sential sourcebook for all further study of Hardy’s poetry, this volume 
brings together the journal which was clearly one of the main sources of 
inspiration for Hardy’s late love poems; a selection of these poems with 
an essay relating them to the journal; and charming reproductions of the 
drawings and water colors made by Thomas and Tiana Hardy on their 
travels, 12 illustrations. $3.75 


OSCAR WILDE 
Selected Writings 


Introduction by RicHarp ELLMANN. Oscar Wilde at his best, including 
three famous dialogues from Intentions; Lady Windermere’s Fan; The 
Importance of Being Earnest; Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime; and The 
Hay py Prince and Other Tales. The author of the major biography James 
Joyce provides an illuminating and perceptive introduction. (The World’s 
Classics, No. 584) $1.85 


A VICTORIAN POACHER 


James Hawker's Journal 


Edited and introduced by GartH CurisTIAN. The shrewd, humorous 
journal of James Hawker, a tailor’s son, born in 1836 when “time were 
very Bad.” Hawker became an expert poacher, a first-rate field naturalist, 
aa an eloquent defender of the poor. His recollections are rewarding 
as a social document—and vastly entertaining in their own right. $2.00 


At all bookstores * OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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John Fiske 


THE EVOLUTION OF A POPULARIZER 


By Milton Berman. John Fiske (1842-1901) was admired during his life- 
time as an original thinker; he popularized the evolutionary theories of 
Herbert Spencer in books and lectures across the country. Mr. Berman, ex- 
ploring Fiske’s own writings and the periodical and theological publications 
of his time, achieves a realistic biographical evaluation and offers a stimu- 
lating interpretation of how many Americans reacted to the social and in- 
tellectual changes of their day. $6.50 


James Fenimore Cooper 
and the Development of 
American Sea Fiction 


By Thomas Philbrick. Cooper, who invented the sea novel as we know it. 
drew from his response to the sea some of his most profound creations and 
left a heritage as crucial for Moby-Dick as Shakespeare or the Bible. Here is 
a major literary rediscovery and a new insight into 19th century America. 


$6.25 


The Journals and 
Miscellaneous Notebooks of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


VOL. II: 1822-1826 


Edited by William H. Gilman, Alfred R. Ferguson, Merrell R. 
Davis. “These papers reveal how the mighty affirmations grew out of 
struggle, suffering, sorrow, and doubt, as well as the ecstasies of his poetic 
life. Older editions of these journals and notebooks were incomplete, some- 
times inaccurate, ‘selected’ to prettify the real story. Now . . . we shall have 
everything (including illustrations of Emerson’s gifted doodling”). 
Chicago Tribune. 

A BELKNAP PRESS BOOK Illustrated, $10.00 


Tearus 


THE IMAGE OF THE ARTIST IN FRENCH ROMANTICISM 

By Maurice Z. Shroder. From Hugo to the Decadents, a continuous re- 
treat from the world into the magical processes of language is traced, and 
the myth of Icarus—suggesting the early flight and the later fall of the 
Parnassian retreat—is used to represent the Romantic effort to impose the 
artist’s personality on the outer world. $5.75 
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COMMENTS AND 


REPORT FROM Walter E. Houghton on The 
Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals. “Al- 
though we also contemplate an index to 
book reviews, for the time being we are (1) 
attempting to discover the authors of anony- 
mous and pseudonymous articles in British 
monthlies and quarterlies, 1824-1900, and 

(2) making bibliographies of the writings of 
all known contributors (now over 5,000) to 
these periodicals, 

: “Since my last report in June 1960, we have 
thade good progress, except financially. The 
generous initial grant from Wellesley College 
is almost spent, and unless we can persuade 
some foundation to help us (we have had 
eight turndowns), we shall have to quit. In 
other respects we move forward, still hoping 
to meet the publishing date of 1968. With the 
aid of part-time research assistants in London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, we have 
located publishers’ lists for the last 18 years 
of Macmillan’s Magazine, and the last 8 of the 
North British Review. We are also searching 
for the letters of editors and for marked files 
of the periodicals. Any information on these 
topics (the letters of David Masson, for ex- 
ample, are badly needed), and also on the 
authorship of particular articles, will be 
gratefully received and publicly acknowl- 
edged. 

“The best news we have to announce is 
that Josef Altholz of Minnesota, John Lester, 
Jr. of Haverford, and Oscar Maurer of Texas 
have joined the firm, Along with Eileen Cur- 
ran of Colby and Mrs. Esther Rhoads Hough- 
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ton, they are now associate editors of the 
Index. Mr. Altholz will take over the liberal 
Catholic journals, while Mr. Lester, after 
obtaining valuable information for us through 
personal interviews in London, will start with 
The Scottish Review, 1882-1900. 

“We wish to express our gratitude to the 
following scholars for the help they have 
generously given us in the last year and a 
half: Lawrence Evans of Harvard, A. Came- 
ron Grant (St. Albans, England), Jacob W. 
Gruber of Temple, Gordon Haight of Yale, 
Mrs. Brooks Harlan of Southern Colorado, 
L. T. Hergenham of the University of Tas- 
mania, Robert Rhodes James (London), W. 
J. Keith of McMaster, Dwight Lindley of 
Hamilton, W. C. Lougheed of Queen’s (On- 
tario), F. L. Mulhauser of Pomona, James 
Sambrook of St. David's, Lampeter, Hill 
Shine of Kentucky, Norman St. John-Stevas 
of the Economist, Peter Stansky of Harvard, 
A. L. Strout of Texas Tech, and Robert Tener 
of the University of British Columbia. Finally, 
in a class by himself, we wish to thank 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard for his 
generous effort to help us find financial 
support. We are as ready to give information 
as to receive it. All communications should 
be addressed to Walter E. Houghton, The 
Wellesley Index, Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass.” 


CORRECTION: On page 305 of the June 1961 
issue, in W. D. Paden’s article, a line was 
omitted from the “Song from an Unpub- 
lished Opera, I.” The fourth stanza should 
begin with the line: 
And yet, ’tis sweet to brood 

and then continue, “In melancholy mood .. .” 
etc. 


ONTRIBUTORS 


MIRIAM ALLOTT, Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at the University of Liverpool. Has col- 
laborated with her husband in The Art of 
Graham Greene and Victorian Prose, 1830- 
1880 and is the author of Novelists on the 
Novel, Elizabeth Gaskell, and various articles 
on nineteenth- and twentieth-century novel- 
ists. At present writing a book on the tragic 
novel and preparing a fully annotated text of 
Keats’ poems for a new series. 


WINSLOW AMES, author of numerous articles 
on drawings and of the Italian volume of the 


Shorewood Press’ forthcoming Master Draw- 
ings set. Currently engaged in a study of 
Prince Albert as a tastemaker. 


G. F. A. BEST, VS’s editor in Great Britain and 
Lecturer in History, University of Edin- 
burgh. His Temporal Pillars: Queen Anne’s 
Bounty, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and 
the Church of England, 1700-1948 will be 
published about a year hence. At present 
working on a life of Shaftesbury. 


WALTER F. CANNON, Associate Professor of 
History at the University of California, is de- 
voting this year to writing a book on the 
idea of science in early Victorian England. 
He is working at the Duke University Library. 


ANNOUNCEMENT: Many American readers of VS belong to the Modern Language Associa- 
tion or the American Historical Association and may want to take advantage of the associations’ 
meetings. The AHA will meet in Washington, D.C., at the Shoreham and Sheraton-Park hotels, 
28-30 December; the MLA in Chicago at the Palmer House, 27-29 December. Group X ( Vic- 
torian) of the MLA will hear the following talks: Jerome H. Buckley, “The Fourth Dimension of 
Victorianism”; Wendell Stacy Johnson, “Victorian Self-Consciousness”; Arthur K. Davis, Jr., 
“Matthew Arnold’s Letters: A Brief Pre-Publication Report.” The AHA meeting will include 
talks by D. C. Moore, Peter Stansky, and Philip Poirier in a session entitled “British Liberalism in 
Three Critical Decades (1880-1910).” After the meeting of Group X of the MLA on Friday 
morning, 29 December, there will be a luncheon in room 17 of the Palmer House. Price for the 
luncheon will be $3.75. Anyone planning to attend the luncheon should send checks or money 
orders to Professor Martin J. Svaglic, Department of English, Loyola University, 6525 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois. 


VicTORIAN STUDIES Hy contributors always to state or clearly imply the relevance of their 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Man ts should be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, Modern Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be rea more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self- envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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EDITORIAL ASSISTANTSHIP 
for 1962-63 


abreast of developments in the Victorian field and 


assists with correspondence, proof-reading, copy-edit- 
ing, and layout work. 


REQUIREMENTS: Applicants from all countries are welcome, but 
the assistant must enroll in the Graduate School of In- 
diana University, preferably in one of the following 
departments: Comparative Literature, Economics, Eng- 
lish, Fine Arts, History, History and Logic of Science, 
Government, Philosophy, or Sociology. Previous aca- 
demic and editorial experience is helpful but not 
necessary. 


The closing date for applications is 1 February 1962. Candidates should write 
to the Editors, vicrortan stuvtes, Indiana Unicersity, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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